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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Once more the scarcity of information enjoins the virtue of pa- 
tience upon the public in all that relates to the war. We have 
only two new facts this week. Prince Gortschakoff saw the fleet, 
eleven line-of-battle ships, twenty-eight steamers, and nine gun- 
boats, quit Kamiesch on the 7th October ; and the people of Odessa 
saw the formidable line anchor off their port on the morning of the 
8th. What has since been done—whether the fleet have bom- 
barded Odessa, or whether they only threatened Odessa, and sub- 
sequently, as one report intimates, threatened Ochakov—the com- 
municative Russians have not informed us, and our own tele- 
graph is incapable of throwing any light on the matter, be- 
cause it is too far from the scene of action. The secrets of 
the commanders have been so well kept, that it is doubtful 
to us whether the Allies are carrying out a series of naval 
feints or engaged in a real enterprise. But, however doubtful 
this may be as regards the marine, there are certain indications 
on land of considerable interest, although not leading to any defi- 
nite conclusions. The French have pushed their troops beyond 
the valley of Baidar as far as Koklulus and Janisala, and were at 
the latest dates gaining ground on the left flank of the enemy. 
They had secured their hold of the Baidar valley by making soak 
to the advanced position, and were in communication on their left 
with a post at Ozembash. The Russians still held the pass of 
Aitodor, with an outpost at Upu,—all which places may be found 
on a good map of the Crimea. While marking these movements on 
the Russian left, we must not forget that the Allies are in force at 
Eupatoria, and are “ threatening Perekop,” says Prince Gortscha- 
koff. The Generals are, very properly, concealing their intentions 
and their preparations as much as possible from prying eyes. 
Meanwhile, one thing is patent—the British, and we presume the 
other armies, are steadily preparing for the winter. The strength 
of the Russian position on the North side of Sebastopol remains 
unquestioned. An artillery duet between the North and South 
ed with a certain activity and small loss to the Allies. 
at the position cannot be taken in front is undoubted; we shall 
see whether it can be turned. While the Russians now confess 
that their loss in killed and wounded on the Sth September alone 
was 11,000 men, and while Gortschakoff evinced his sense of “ the 
infernal fire” to which he was exposed, his retrograde movement 
proves that even then he was unable to resist the pressure; an 
how, irrespectively of any question that may arise out of the season 
and may defer ulterior results, there is no doubt that the Allies 
are accumulating a preponderant pressure upon every point occu- 
pied by the enemy; and the fine city of Odessa is doomed to bear 
another mark of humiliation for Russia. 

The war in Asia lingers on at the old rate. Kars is still hard 
pressed, and provisions are growing scanty. The new element in 
the contest is the appearance of Omar Pasha at Batoum with some 
thousands of Paki vguiern, and directions to relieve Kars by a 
rapid march up the valley of the Chorouksu. The lateness of the 
pvr He the bareness of provisions in Kars, make the result 





_, Prussia has been performing ceremonies, royal and popular, as 
. for the express purpose of elucidating i position. King 
Frederick William has been again officiating with the trowel, lay- 
ing the first stone of the new bridge over the Rhine at Cologne, 
and the last stone at the South door of the Cathedral—an entrance 
at his own expense. The King was received with 

every external mark of loyal attachment ; and the manifestation of 
logne people has been taken as a proof that the multitude 





ligious equality. In reviving the construction of the Cathedral» 
| he became the great promoter of local honours; in founding the 
bridge, he adds utility to ornament; in avowing his personal in- 
terest in the city, he adds companionship to state patronage; and 
| with all his errors there is a certain bonhomie in the man that 
| makes him liked, and gives a personal zest to the flattery which 
| the notice of royalty always bestows upon the many. In his own 
kingdom of Prussia he plays a part resembling that which the 
| Duke of Sussex played in this country; and we used to like the 
Duke of Sussex, although we set a higher value on a more yigor- 
ous Sovereign. 

The elections also, taking the provinces as well as the capital, 
tend to establish the middle party in the Representative Chamber, 
and with it to neutralize both the reactionary attachments to 
Russia and the Liberal attachment to the Western Powers. These 


* | facts are received as a proof that the neutrality and nationality of 


Prussia go together; a conclusion deduced in forgetfulness of the 
fact that the constituency of Prussia is very limited, and that the 
Court has been turning heaven and earth to influence the elections 
| and get official Deputies returned from the country districts. Thus, 
when King Frederick William at Cologne oracularly delivers a stu- 
diously-constructed sentence in favour of peace, he is conciliating the 
suffrages of the bystanders, as in the Chamber he is mustering 
official representation of the people: but although he can collect 
votes and huzzas, he speaks for Prussia no more in 1855 than he 
did in 1854. As Sovereign, however, he can act for Prussia; and 
that, at present, is much. 
The French Government has found it necessary to define its 
| position with respect to Naples. The pretensions of Prince Lu- 
cien Murat, revived by a local party who professedly intended to 
use the easy heir of King Joachim as an instrument, gave the ap- 
pearance of complicity on the part of the French Government in 
conspiracies against established order at Naples. But, through the 
Moniteur of the 7th instant, the French Government openly dis- 
avows “certain pretensions, under whatever form they may be 
brought forward.” The Emperor's policy “has always oan frank 
and loyal towards Foreign Governments,”—in other words, he does 
not intend to meddle with the Government de facto: and it has 
been distinctly intimated that the British Government shares in 
this policy of abstinence. 
|. The foolish manifesto of Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and Mazzini, 
has become more conspicuous than might have been expected from 
its own merits or the circumstances under which it is issued. 
Inviting any nationality to rise that seems so inclined, and 
promising the codperation of others without showing that the tri- 
umvirate have any warrant for the promise, it might have been 
| passed over as the mere sign of personal impatience under inaction, 
| if set attacks had not been made upon it in certain quarters, and if 
it had not had a curious republication on the Continent. There it 
is produced, not only by the Russian organs, who snatch at any 
straw, but, we understand, very generally by the French journals ; 
| a sufficient evidence that the Emperor Napoleon does not think it 
likely to endanger his tenure. Yet it may usefully remind the 
rival factions in France of what they might endure from each 
| other, if he were removed and France were again consigned to dis- 
| order. These circumstances show how little would be gained by 
| that police disturbance of the three gentlemen in their retirement, 
for which alarmists call. 
| In Spain certain documents have been discovered which seem to 
indicate that the Carlist party contemplated a coup d'état some- 
| what on the principle of the Neapolitan King’s appeal to the Laz- 
| zaroni. Among the papers was a manifesto, to be signed by the 
Queen, abolishing the present Government, for not establishing a 
complete national militia, unlimited right of petition, railway 
works, canalization of rivers, irrigation, credit banks, open com- 
merce, a general amnesty, public instruction—in short, every- 
thing that is good, including “ protection of reproductive labour.” 
The address was evidently a bait for the million, to upset the really 
liberal Espartero, and establish a despotism based on democracy. 
The Moniteur announces, officially, “a new guarantee for the 
stability” of institutions in the French Empire. Of the period 
before the Empress Eugenie can expect to be a mother just four 
months have elapsed, and already scientific politicians are calcu- 
lating, not only the nativity, but the minority and reign of Na 
leon LV. “There is,” we are reminded, “many a slip between the 
cup and the lip”; but there are likewise two sides to the cup. 
Suppose it should be a girl—“ in terra Salica”? Why then, we 
resume, there would be no doubt as to the next step, should the 
aw of the Frank and the line of the Corsican come into conflict: a 
Napoleon would, of course, abolish the Salic law. 











concur in his trimming policy. But it should be remembered that 
in Cologne, of all places, Frederick William has been distinguished 


by an t regard for ular interests. In the affair of the 
Archbiabop of Cologne, the King stood out as the defender of re- | 
(Latest 


Eprrron.] 





In our own country, society, by its “representative men,” has 
been making itself heard this week respecting the war, “et qui- 
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busdam aliis” ; for the war is not the only subject with which 
society contents itself. As if “the Coalition” foreshadowed last 
week was destined to have its vital proposition denied on the “spot 
by every authority upon which the said Coalition could count for 
support, we have the highest leaders of the present Opposition 
speaking with the sympathy of large constituencies upon the very 
points at issue. England, says the Coalition, has attained all that 
was at first proposed by the war, and it is time to conclude peace. 
“Time was,” said the Duke of Cambridge at Liverpool, “ when we 
thought war impossible”; let us not henceforward neglect our 
military establishments “from any belief that we are about to 
enter upon another forty-years peace.” If the great com- 
mercial town of Liverpool is deeply interested in a return 
of peace, says the Royal Duke, it shares “the universal 





determination to persevere in the war, at all hazards and at | 


every sacrifice, until its object be attained.” Russia, says Lord 
Derby, as if by anticipation, will not speedily lay aside her 
ambitious design; and “ England will never sheathe the sword 
which she has so reluctantly drawn, until the schemes of 
Russia upon Europe and Asia be effectually checked ”—“ the coun- 
try will persist in the struggle until its great ends be gained.” 
But the country has other interests to sustain besides those of 
war, and we hear the voices of coming movements. 


| 
| 
| 


The Admin- | 


istrative Reform Association gives expression to the popular desire | 


purging the House of Commons of the contaminating Treasury 
a Gentlemen of influence meet to welcome M. Demetz at 


ristol, as others had previously assembled to join with him in the | 


Reformatory Conference at Birmingham; and at that manufactur- 
ing centre, Mr. Hill, through the medium of an address to the 


Grand Jury, presents to the public an admirable summary report | 
upon the actual state of that reformatory imprisonment called | 


“penal servitude,” which is imperfectly applied and imperfectly | 


’ 


understood under the nickname of “ the ticket-of-leave system.’ 
Nor do criminals and the children of criminals monopolize the edu- 
cational anxieties of the public; on the contrary, the Canterbury 
Diocesan Board of Education, with the Archbishop, Lord Stan- 
hope, Sir Walter James, and other men of intellect and influence 
assisting, declare their purpose of improving the standard of edu- 
cation in Church Schools as a means of drawing the rising genera- 
tion to those seminaries, and of thus compensating the loss sus- 
tained through the discontinuance of the Queen’s Letter. The 
catholic spirit which seems to be infused into the proceed- 
ings of the Diocesan Board will do far more to extend its 
influence than any half-crowns or even sovereigns put into 
the Sunday salver. Education is also extending its influence 
into agriculture, and not only for children. Earl Bruce, 


| 


| was adjourned for two months. ‘ , 
| total is now upwards of 700,000/. ; the estimated assets are about 100,000/,, 


of Russia; and his only wonder was-that they did not propose an address 
of congratulation to the Czar. The disaffected were defeated, on a diyj. 
sion, by 60 to’8; and the original motion was carried with great applause, 


The St. Pancras and Marylebone Reformatory for young men is about 
to be enlarged. At present it contains thirty-five inmates; the new 
building to be added will accommodate one hundred. On Tuesday Lor] 

Rubert Grosvenor laid the foundation-stone of the enlarged edifice, 





Tuesday had been fixed for an examination of Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 
in the Bankruptcy Court; but as the accounts were not complete, and as 
criminal charge against the bankrupts has to be decided, the examination 
More proofs of debts were received ; the 


of which 44,000/. is in hand. Mr. Commissioner Evans assented to an al. 
lowance of 5/, a week to Strahan and Bates, but refused any to Paul, as he 
had drawn out money from the bank just before the failure. An interesting 
question was raised, but not settled—Were “* Strahan and Co.” and “ Hal. 
ford and Co.” distinct firms? if so, the creditors of Halford and Co. would 
receive a very large dividend, and the other claimants very little. Mr, 
Lawrence, for the assignees, scouted the idea that any distinction could be 
drawn between the whole of the creditors. 


A very enterprising swindler has been committed by the Southwark M:- 
gistrate. Charles De Fleury, “engineer,”’ a Frenchman, started a “ French 
and English Alliance,”’ ostensibly to collect funds for raising monuments to 
soldiers who have fallen in the war, but really, it appears, to put money 
into his own pocket. He wheedled respectable people into allowing their 


for commencing the work of completing Parliamentary Reform by | names to be used, got handsome chambers, printed circulars, and employed a 


collector : it does not appear what money he got. But the Frenchman tried 
another scheme. He pretended that he was the “engineer” to “The 
French and English Canal Company,’’—a fictitious one, to which De Fleury 
audaciously attached good names. For this “‘company” he obtained on 
credit 70,000 fire-bricks from Mr. Traquair; then he pledged them for 125), 
with an Advance Fund Association. Mr. Traquair discovered that he had 
been swindled, had the engineer arrested, and Mr. A’ Beckett committed him, 

“William Worsted”’ was brought before the Lord Mayor on Saturday 
charged with uttering a forged check for 150/. with intent to defraud the 
Bank of England. The check purported to be drawn by Mr. William Cot. 
ton, a Director; it was a clumsy piece of work, and at once detected. Worsted 
pretended that the check was written by Mr. Cotton, and told a number of 
other falsehoods. After saying his name was Worsted, at the close of the 


| first examination he exclaimed—“ It was my writing ; my name is William 


at the Marlborough Agricultural Association, admits the respon- | 


sibility of the richer classes in promoting the elevation of the rural 
labourers by improving their cottages and facilitating their in- 
formation. The Earl of Leicester handles the subject with here- 
ditary vigour at South Creake, in his county of Norfolk; showing 
that to improve the homes and to furnish the means of education 
and reading are the true modes of counteracting drunkenness and 
the vices of rude workmen. 


At the meeting of the North Kerry | 


Farming Society, Mr. Henry Herbert, the senior representative and | 
one of the largest proprietors in the county, tells his associates that | 


they will not do their duty unless they bring about an improvement 
of dwellings for the agricultural labourer, so that he can command 
the decencies of civilization, and thus have the means of acquiring 
its intelligence and its self-respect,—those qualities which make 
the distinction between the good labourer and the bad, the profit- 
able assistant to the farmer and the burden upon the landlord. 

As reflected in the news of the week, society speaks well on 
these points; and if the House of Commons is to represent its own 
constituencies, it must on all of them say something to the pur- 
pose next session, no longer pleading the excuse that it can attend 
to nothing but war. 





Che Crurt. 

Tue Court newsman reports little of the doings of Royalty beyond the 
customary walks and drives of the Queen in the neighbourhood of Balmo- 
ral. On Tuesday, her Majesty, Prince Albert, and Prince Alfred, drove 
to Balloch Chine, when the woods were driven for deer. We remark 
that the inclemency of the weather prevented the Queen from attending 
divine service at the parish-church. 

The visitors at Balmoral have been the Earl of Aberdeen and Sir Ed- 
win Landseer. 
. any the 16th is named as the day of the Court’s departure for the 

outh, 


Che Miertropalis, 

The Court of Common Council met on Thursday. There was an un- 
usual attendance, and some excitement, caused by a notice of mvtion from 
Alderman Wire which then came under deliberation. The Alderman 
moved an address to the Queen, congratulating her Majesty on “ the 
glorious successes of the British army and fleet, in conjunction with those 
of her Majesty’s faithful allies.” The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Dakin. Mr. Elliott led the opposition, It was not a time for congratu- 
lation, when out of eighty thousand troops sent to the Crimea thirty 
thousand only remain ; the rest having melted away, not before Russian 
shot and steel, but “ aristocratic rule, titled insolence, and the exhausted 
and nervous powers of that body calling themselves the Government of 
the country.” Encouraged by these symptoms, Mr. Cox ventured to 
move the “ previous question,” and found a seconder in Mr. Hawkigs. 
Then arose dire dispute. Mr. Anderton remarked, that one would sup- 
pose, from the course taken by some members, that they were the allies 





| 


| been exposed to a systematic plunder. 


Cotton.”” On Tuesday he was reéxamined ; when it appeared that the ac- 
cused really is ** William Cotton,”’ and that he is of disordered mind. His 
derangement has caused great distress in his family, which is supported by 
Mrs. Cotton’s labour and that of a son. Cotton was remanded for further 
inquiries. 

Alfred Jarrett has been committed from Marlborough Street Police OfSce 
on three charges of passing forged ten-pound notes. 

Cortazor and Masip, the Spaniards who forged and uttered circular letters, 
have been committed by Alderman Finnis. About 4000/. of the plunder 
they forwarded to Franee has been recovered, and is now in the hands of the 
Home Secretary. 

James Barney, warehouseman, has been committed from Guildhall Police 
Court for obtaining 3000/. worth of goods within three months of his bank- 
ruptcy, with intent to defraud : bail permitted. 

Messrs. Millington and Hutton, wholesale stationers in Budge Row, have 
Wake and Miller, two of their car- 
men, and Moss and Lewis, the former a singer and the other a boxmaker, 
have been committed by Alderman Carden for complicity in the robberies 


| and reception of the stolen paper. 








George Mulley has been committed from Guildhall Police Court on a 
charge of attempting to murder Ellen Marney, a young woman who lived 
with him. 

Mr. Odam, owner of one of the “ Belle Isle nuisances,” has been held to 
bail by the Clerkenwell Magistrate to meet any charge to be preferred against 
him on the part of the inhabitants of Islington on account of his particular 
nuisance—patent manure works. Mr, Odam says he intends to remove to 
Woolwich in six weeks, but wishes to complete certain contracts before he 
leaves Maiden Lane ; the people of Islington naturally wish him to “ go at 
once” ; but matters were not quite ready for adjudication when he appeared 
before the Magistrate on Tuesday. 

Omnibus-proprietors have a power of altering fares very inconveniently 
to passengers—they can suddenly charge what prices they please, if they 
have them notified inside the door of the vehicle. The other day, Rear-Ad- 
miral Digby refused to pay sixpence for riding from Tottenham Court Read 
to the Bank—the almost universal fare being fourpence. But the conductor 
produced the list of fares to the Lord Mayor; and the Admiral had to pay 
the disputed twopence, with costs. The Lord Mayor agreed with him i 
condemning the power possessed by the owners of omnibuses., 


An accident that might have been fatal occurred at the London Bridge 
terminus on Wednesday. In consequence of some points being wrongly 
placed, a train of empty carriages was driven against a wall; the engine, 
tender, and a carriage, broke through the wall, and fell into College Street; 
the driver and fireman leapt off in time, and no one happened to be passitg 
in the street. 





Che Provinres. 

Liverpool has been in a flutter for some days about another royal 
visit and reception, to come off on the anniversary of the visit of tie 
Queen and Prince Albert in 1851. This time the royal lion was the 
Duke of Cambridge, who happened to be sojourning with Lord Derby a 
Knowsley. He arrived at Knowsley on Monday; and on Tuesday, a 
companied by Lord Derby, he entered Liverpool. The town was na 
from one end to the other with flags; the footways were crowded wi 
people ; heads appeared at every window. At the Town-hall, the 4 
was received by the Mayor and Corporation, and ushered into ° 
drawingroom, where a congratulatory address was presented to him. this 

“We rejoice,” said the Mayor, on bebalf of the Corporation, "™ —_ 
opportunity of welcoming you to Liverpool ; and, in-visiting one of the we 
commercial emporia of this country, you will find how deeply intereste at 
are in a return of peace; but at the same time you will find one — ~ 
and one alone, pervading this whole community—that of a determination 
persevere in the war in which we are engaged, at all hazards and at ever) 
sacrifice, until its object is attained.” ; ort 

The Duke made a becoming reply; and after this cerémony, “re Ex 
on the balcony, cheered by the people. He next paid a visit to ry 3 
change; and -ubsequently, e:corted by the Mayor,-Lord Derby, a” 
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Hardwicke, visited such notable sights as Liverpool can show. In the 
evening, the Mayor gave a grand banquet; at which, in addition to the 
above distinguished guests, the Bishop of Chester, Mr. Walpole, Sir 
Harry Smith, the local Members, and many other gentlemen, were pre- 
sent. The speeches of the Mayor expressed the greatest sympathy with 
the French and Sardinian alliance ; and after the toast of the Queen, came 
bumpers to the Emperor, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan. In pro- 


posing “ Prince Albert and the Royal Family,” the Mayor said, address- | 


ing bis chief guest— 

“Sir, four years ago this very day our gracious Queen visited us. It was 
then a time of peace, it is now one of war; but, whether in peace or in war, 
our sentiments of love to our Queen and the Royal Family remain unaltered.” 

The Duke of Cambridge, after expressing his gratitude for the recep- 
tion given him—a part intended, no doubt, for himself, but the greater 
part for our Army in the East—spoke of the warm affection which sub- 
sisted, when he was in the Crimea, between the French and English, and 
the personal feelings between himself and Marshal St. Arnaud and Gene- 
ral Canrobert. He dwelt also on the advantage which the French had 
over us, at the outset, in organization. 

When the war broke out, we had no land transport corps at all, and no 
ambulance, and we landed in a country where no horses or forage could be 
procured. The commissariat was a department of the Treasury, and the 
officers arrived in the Crimea with little or no experience of the work they 
had to perform. ‘They were willing to learn, anxious to do their duty, and 
desirous to receive suggestions. But, under all the circumstances, it was not 
to be wondered at that deficiencies manifested themselves which made every 
one impatient. Officers were impatient, men were impatient, and, said the 
Duke, ** J was impatient.” But he saw around him many eminent mer- 
chants having establishments in every part of the globe, and he would ask 
them whether a space of three, four, or five months, would enable them to 
form those establishments and make those ramifications in every part of the 
globe which are essential to the success of their undertakings and the har- 
mony and efliciency of their action? Time must be given for establishing 
the necessary organization, and our establishments are now fast attaining an 
efliciency worthy of this great country. The lesson to be learnt from these events 
—and he trusted it would not be forgotten after the peace—was not to starve our 
establishments during a time of peace, or to maintain them in such a low 
state of efficiency as if we thought that war was impossible. Adverting to 
another topic—the duration of the war—he said he was glad to see that 
Liverpool, although interested in the return of peace, was unanimous for the 
continuance of the war until its objects are attained. In that sentiment he 
entirely coincided ; and he had a strong opinion that a peace concluded at 
the present moment would not be an honourable, durable, and lasting peace. 
Until such a peace could be concluded, he was for carrying on the war with all 
possible vigour and determination ; and he was gratitied to find that this also 
was the opinion of the inhabitants of Liverpool. Expressing a high opinion 
of the officers, he suid that for himself he had been compelled, to his great 
regret, to leave the army in the East in consequence of the state of his health ; 
but now, thank God, his health was restored, and nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to rejoin the army in the Crimea. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir Harry Smith in returning thanks for the Army, warmly vindi- 
cated the conduct of our troops at the Redan. The Earl of Hardwicke, 
performing a similar task for the Navy, said he was not an active member 
of that body: when Lord Derby was in office, he commanded a ship, and 
he hoped that when his noble friend should be again upon the sunny side 
of the Throne he might again enjoy the gratification of serving his Queen 
and country in the exercise of his profession. 

The Earl of Derby echoed the words of the Mayor, that the function of 
the House of Lords was to check hasty legislation; but, added he, “ that 
House presents no barrier to freedom and improvement.” The House of 
Lords is continually receiving new infusions of blood; but Ae had not 
made when in power a lavish use of that privilege— 

During the time when he was First Minister of the Crown, he had only 
advised her Majesty to confer the dignity of the Peerage upon three indivi- 
duals,—the distinguished diplomatist Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the learned 
and eminent Sir Edward Sugden, and the late lamented Lord Raglan. Pos- 
terity, he thought, would confirm the worth and suitableness of these three 
persons to the distinction; and he should always look back with pleasure 
ee the share he bad had in opening to them the doors of the House of 

rds. 

_ The ball, which shortly afterwards began, was attended by a very bril- 
liant company. That night the Duke of Cambridge returned to Knows- 
ley; but he visited the docks next day, and was present at a concert given 
in St. George’s Hall in the evening. 

Once more the annual banquet of the “Hinchford Agricultural and 
Conservative Club” has been held at Castle Hedingham. -Saturday was 
the chosen day; Lieutenant-Colonel Brise presided, and the Reverend J. 
Cox, the Right Honourable William Beresford, Mr. A. Majendie, Mr. 
Peacocke, Member for Maldon, were among the orators. The chairman 
informed his auditors how deeply the country is indebted to the British 


| cottage property. 


aristocracy, and the present efficient regimental system, for the downfall | 


of Sebastopol. Mr. Cox exulted in the fulfilment of Disraeli’s propheey 
that the Coalition would continue until its members were disgraced : he 
gloated over the fact that money cannot be raised to pay for the statue of 
Sir Rebert Peel recently set up in Birmingham; and that the statue in 
Cheapside has been consigned to the care of the Commissioners of Sewers, 


—these things he and his audience looked on with “ more than ordinary | 


satisfaction.” Mr, Cox objected to proposed systems of edueation which 
would erect Godless colleges and Intidel schools. Now the good school is 
the rule, the bad the exception ; yet crime is not diminished, and it is ne- 
cessary to establish reformatory schools for young offenders. Objecting 
to the attempts of those who would make hostility to the Maynooth grant 
the basis of a party, he delivered some original notions on the franchise. 


The fact was all to be found in the thing called “ the Bill, the whole Bill, | 


and nothing but the Bill,” which made gentlemen bow to a class of persons 
a had the ten-pound franchise; and what was the remedy for this? 
hy, they must increase their constituencies. He would not have recom- 
menses such a step; but the Whigs would do it, to suit their own purpose, 
¥ giving a vote to ten-pound householders in the county, and to five-pound 
oe in boroughs, and by thus introducing the classes most opposed to 
it em the Conservative interest would be in a ten times worse position than 
. eer When men are once given the franchise they could not go back 
nd withdraw it. What, then, were they todo? He would tell them what 
the opinion was. The great body of the people is Conservative; he believed 
oe people living in their rural neighbourhoods are Protestants and Churcli- 
oe and he always looked with respect upon them. Whenever there is a 
met ~ in Parliamentary representation called for, they must say—* We will 
7 ‘ave your Reform Bill, but every one whose name is upon the rate-book 
ave a vote, and then we shall not fear the result.” That was his | 





| reckless —— he is *“*an 


idea; and, if he had been cast in a different lot, and had a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he would vote in favour of such a bill as infinitely preferable to the 
five-pound franchise. 

Mr. Majendie insisted, that what was promised by the Free-traders has 
not been realized. There have been neither steady nor remunerative 
prices of corn; but the present high prices enable some to make up for 
past losses. Mr. Beresford vindicated his course in Parliament; narrated 

he changes since last year; and admitted that the present Government 
is a decided improvement on its predecessor. 

Lord Palmerston is a great improvement on Lord Aberdeen. Although a 
nglish Minister at heart.” Mr. Beresford 
firmly believed that the Premier is desirous of upholding to the utmost the 
honour of the country, of creating and maintaining a firm and determined 
alliance with France, and with the resolution not to withdraw from the war 
without securing an honourable peace. Lord Panmure, a man of great mi- 
litary experience, is a great improvement on the “ self-sutlicient’’ Duke of 
Newcastle. But there was another great change—and there was not any 
comparison to be made between the two men—for what a different Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had replaced Mr. Gladstone, whose splendid abilities 
he admitted, but whose conduct since he had left the Government was not 
such as to make us feel we were quite safe while he was in; and that the 
man who assisted to plunge us into the war should now turn back and seek 
to sacrifice the honour of England, to resign the alliance of France, and to 
give a triumph to the despot of Russia—that that man should ever have 
been in the Government, was a despicable illustration of that system which 
put men into a Cabinet because they could make tine speeches and delud 
the people when they went down to an election. Much as Mr. Beresford 
wished to restore to the country the blessings of peace, while he had a seat 
in the louse of Commons he would never consent to yuditions not 
based on the principle that would keep the honour of England unsullied and 
the liberties of Europe perfectly secure, 

The Worcestershire Agricultural Society held its annual show at Wor- 
cester on Friday last week. The show of stock was scanty, but many 
county notables and tenant-farmers assembled round the dinner-table ; 
among them, Earl Beauchamp, Lord Lyttelton the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord 
Elmley, and Colonel Rushout. Lord Lyttelton took occasion to allude to 
the general condition of agriculture, and congratulated the farmers on 
having tolerably prosperous times. 

He must say, that on all sides among the farmers he did not ar mor 
admitted than that the present times were “tolerably prosperous.” (4 
Voice—* We can just pay our way, like,’ and laughter.) That was all 
very well in its way, but he would just tell them what he had heard 
his own ears recently in the town of Birmingham. They were aware that 
the Birmingham people had just erected in a principal part of their town a 
statue to the late Sir Robert Peel: Lord Lyttelton chanced to be walking 
along the street near where the statue was erected, and saw an old fellow on 
passing look up to the statue, and heard him exclaim—“ Ah, if you had been 
alive, the farmers would not be putting so much money into their pockets as 
they are doing now.”” (Laughter.) For his own part, Lord Lyttelton did 
not fall in with either of these extreme views. He did not complain even if 
they were putting a good deal of money in their pockets; but he hoped, if 
these were really prosperous times for agriculture, that care would be taken 
to effect a progress in the science of agriculture. 

Earl Gifford is to find an opponent at Totness in Mr. J. T. Mackenzie ; 
whose address to the electors is dated from the Oriental Club. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is for a vigorous prosecution of the war, and opposed to the May- 
nooth grant. On the subject of education, and on “needful changes in 
our legal and military systems,” he entertains sentiments which he hes 
“reason to believe are in unison with the opinions of the great majority 
of Englishmen.” 
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The agricultural meetings have this season been prolific in good 
speeches; and among the most useful and original was one delivered by 
the Earl of Leicester, from the chair, at the annual dinner of the Docking 
Agricultural Association, held last week at South Creake, near Faken- 
ham. Called to preside at many meetings in the course of the year, Lord 
Leicester yet felt that on no occasion is he doing his duty more than 
when he assists in promoting the welfare and happiness of the labouring 
population. 

** We are met together,” he observed, ‘ for the purpose of rewarding and 
encouraging the agricultural labourer. This association can do a great deal ; 
but a great deal rests with the owner of the cottage in which the labourer 
resides, and next with the occupier of the land on which he is employed. 
First as to the owner of the cottage. I have the misfortune—at least the 
misfortune as far as lam concerned—to be a very considerable owner of 

I have endeavoured, as far as I can, toimprove the cottage 
of the labourer; and in doing so I trust I have both physically and morally 
improved his condition. In the first place, I have endeavoured in building 
my cottages to provide such accommodation as will allow a human being to 
iive in the way in which a man should live. In the next place, I have en- 
deavoured to build those cottages at as little possible loss to myself as 1 can. 
To expect a profit from cottage property without screwing the tenant, is im- 
penile. By not allowing lodgers to be taken in, by enforcing a few other 
simple rules which it is necessary to make with the labouring classes, and 
by having my tenants in nearly every case directly under me as their land- 
lord, I firmly believe that I have improved their condition both physically 
and morally. Now, gentlemen, as to the master who employs the labourer. 
When I, as an owner of cottage property, have done as much as I pos- 
sibly can to improve the condition of the labourer, much still rests with 
the master who employs him. I believe, gentlemen, a good master makes 
a good man. I believe, if a little more attention is paid in looking after the 
labourers we employ, we may make them, in many cases, much more 
efficient, and give them a much greater interest in the soil on which they 
work and the prosperity of the master who employs them. I believe that 
when we take Donne from another farm, by making a few inquiries into 
their characters at the place which they have left—by paying the same kind 
attention to them that we pay to our domestic servants—by taking, in short, 
an interest in them which we have not hitherto displayed—we might induce 
among labourers a regard for character which at present does not exist 
sufficiently in our district.” 

Referring to the recent tea-festival at Banham, given by Lord Albemarle, 
and that happy innovation on the practice of giving largess to the labourers, 
he said—* I believe that the giving of largess has a most injurious effect 
upon our labourers; in many cases I think it is the first introduction to the 
beer-shop. In saying this, I don’t wish for a moment to lessen the number 
of holidays and indulgences which our labouring classes possess; for they 
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| are few enough now, and I should be rather inclined to increase than to di- 


minish them. It may be said that this custom of largess is an old custom ; but 
if the custom, though old, is a bad one, there is no reason why we should not 
abandon it. Our forefathers lived on acorns and mast; but that is no reason 
why we should return to that food. If an old custom is a bad one, let 
us get rid of it, I believe that the plan carried out at Banham by Lord 
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Albemarle and the clergy and gentry of that district would prove of ines- 
timable benefit to the county if it were adopted throughout Norfolk. One 
of the great evils we have to contend against is the vice of drunkenness. As 
an employer, I find I can deal with men, let their vices be what they will, 
if they are not given to drunkenness. With the drunkard I can do nothing. 
On the Friday, when he is paid, he goes to his beer-shop, and he won’t ap- 
pear again till Tuesday ; and then he will come back in such a state that it 
Is useless to employ him.” He hoped the society would endeavour to eradi- 
cate that great evil of the county—drunkenness; and in aid thereof, he 
would give all that he has been accustomed to give in the way of largess, 
and double the sum, in furtherance of that object. Y 

Touching on the question of education, he proposed the establishment of a 
library for the poor, and schools for adults. “The great difficulty we have 
to contend with is this: it is all very well to talk about schools and educa- 
tion, but we hold out such inducements to boys six or seven years old, that 
in a large family it would be very unnatural if fathers kept their sons at 
school when they can earn three or four shillings a week. Boys in this dis- 
trict of Norfolk can get certain employment when they are seven or eight 
years old ; they are removed from school at about that age; and I think the 
most desirable plan woukl be to endeavour, if possible, to teach those boys in 
adult schools, when they are old enough to see for themselves that it is de- 
sirable to learn.” 


The Earl of Ellenborough attended the annual dinner of the Winch- 
comb Agricultural Society last week, and made a speech. Mr. Holland 
M.P., who presided, had stated that during the last sixteen years 597 
premiums, amounting to 1198/., have been distributed to labourers; and 
Lord Ellenborough took upon himself to state that the object of the so- 
ciety is not to offer pecuniary reward for good conduct, but to give the 
well-conducted person a public testimony that he is entitled to honour 
and respect. Soldiers who fight for 1s. 6¢. a day do not fight for that 
alone; it is the hope of honour that is their reward. ‘And as far as we 
can in our humble way as agriculturists, we endeavour to promote the 
same feeling among labourers, by giving them the highest mark we can 
bestow of our respect and consideration.” If these societies do not exist 
in the manufacturing districts, it is because “the numbers are so enor- 
mous that it is impossible to distinguish individuals.” But that is no 
reason why they should not exist in the rural districts. 


At the recent anniversary meeting of the West Buckland Agricultural 
Society, Lord Ebrington presided, in the absence of his father. In the 
course of his address he remarked, that although the children of the 
smaller farmers are making progress, yet, compared with the children of 
labourers who have the advantage of free institutions established by pri- 
vate benevolence and largely-endowed by the State, they are losing 
ground. This was the preface to an offer of 25/. for three years to any 
farmer’s son who should pass the best examination in English history, geo- 
graphy, and practical mathematics. 

Other meetings of Agricultural Societies have recently taken place; 
among them those of the Surrey Society and the Marlborough Associa- 
tion. Mr. Alcock presided over the former, and Earl Bruce over the latter. 
The topics dilated on were war, the price of corn, the necessity of improv- 
ing the dwellings of agricultural labourers, and doing something to arrest 
drunkenness among them. 





The annual meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan Board of Education, 
held last week at Maidstone, was unusually well attended. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided ; the caieaiedl speakers, besides the chair- 
man, were the Earl of Romney, Earl Stanhope, Lord Sydney, Sir Walter 
Stirling, Sir Walter James, High Sheriff, and Mr. Deedes M.P. The report 
showed a flourishing financial condition—a balance in hand of 9014. 12s, 5d. 
Archdeacon Harrison mentioned, that although the schools are progress- 
ing, great difficulties are caused by the early age at which pupils leave 
the schools. The increased demand for labour, in consequence of the war 
drafting off the men, has reduced the average age of the pupils to ten 
years, and the average period of school-attendance to one year and a half. 
Sir Walter Stirling urged the necessity of extending education by means 
of the Diocesan Board, especially when the people are seeking to augment 
their share of the duties and responsibilities of government. 

He thought the meeting would agree with him, that if the people were to 
legislate on matters of State policy—on the sacred subjects of religion and 
the Church—on the mysteries of finance, credit, trade, commerce, and ma- 
nufactures, and on those nicer questions affecting the honour and inde- 
pendence of the nation—it was right that they should comprehend the 
one and appreciate the other. They should learn that the policy of a state 
is to regard, not the interests of a particular party or faction, but the safety 
and welfare of all—that the first law should regard the general advantage, 
*salus populi, suprema lex’”’; that the combination of Church and State 
was not ‘to render the Church political, but to make the State religious”’ ; 
that, allowing the greatest toleration to other sects and denominations, 
the Established Church must be maintained for the benefit of all classes, 
and of the cause of religion itself, at all hazards and at every risk ; 
that matters of trade and commerce should be conducted on the freest 
and most unrestricted principles, for the purpose of stimulating com- 
merce, protecting industry, and insuring the greatest abundance to the 
greatest number ; : that the honour of a country was like that of an 
individual, “the immediate jewel of his soul,” and that the wealth of 
nations could never form an equivalent to any nation for the loss of its 
independence. When these principles were sufficiently inculcated, then 
would be the time for an extension of the electoral franchise, and giving 
more power to the mass of the population. With regard to the various 
classes, he considered there are two of special interest at the present moment 
—he alluded to the agricultural labourer and the manufacturing artisan. 
The one they should seek to make more useful, and the other less mischiev- 
ous. The numbers of the first have been so thinned by emigration and the 
demands of the war, that it is hard to supply their places ; and the only way 
that he was aware of to repair the deficiency would be to increase the use- 
fulness of those who remain, which only could be accomplished by instruc- 
tion, and enlightenment. So, reversing the notion often applied to tailors— 
that much libelled class—that it requires nine to make a man, his object 
should be to make one tailor equal to nine men; and as a decimal is now 
more in fashion than a nonal calculation, if they could make an agricultural 
labourer ten times the man he was before, it would retlect honour on the 
Diocesan Board and confer a public benefit at the same time. 

Among the happy results of education Sir Walter reckoned the bear- 
ing of our soldiers in the Crimea, who, superior in enlightenment to the 
Russian serfs, have been a match for superior numbers; the bearing of 
the English nation in 1848, and again during the attempted Papal ag- 
gression. The last attempt, defeated by the intelligence of the people, 
was that of the Peace Society, who tried to induce the people to sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 





The Earl of Romney took a view not so agreeable to the meeting. 
The course pursued by the Government with respect to the Queen’s Let. 
ter showed a leaning against the principles of education adopted by the 
society. Then, the lower classes care nothing about religion, and are 
ensnared by infidelity, so sedulously spread among them. These facts 
call for increased exertion. As a remedy counteracting in some measure 
the evils arising from the children leaving school at so early an age, he 
proposed adult schools; and expressed his belief that the reason why 
young persons are disinclined to religion is, that when children they were 
crammed with it during the whole of Sunday. “That is what nobody 
would like.” 

As might be expected, the chief speakers concurred in declaring against 
any national system of education that does not include a sound religious 
basis. The resolutions agreed to, except one for establishing schools for 
adults, were formal. 


The great interest felt in the reformation of young criminals has made 
the visit of M. Demetz to this country unusually appropriate. He had 
been staying at Heath House, near Bristol, with Mr. Commissioner Hill; 
and, on Saturday last, at the invitation of Mr. Hill, a meeting of ladies 
and gentlemen was held at the Guildhall of Bristol, to hear M. Demetz 
on the system pursued at Mettray. Among the company present were— 
Mr. William Miles, M.P. for East Somerset ; Colonel Burrowes ; Reverend 
W. C. Osborn, Chaplain of the Bath Gaol; Reverend E. Chapman, of 
Clevedon; Messrs. Lee, Thornton, T. C. Parr, H. Thomas, &c.; Mrs, 
Sawyer, foundress of the Park Row Asylum for Discharged Female Prison 
ers; the Misses Hill, and several other ladies. M. Demetz, who wore 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, having been introduced to the com- 
pany by Mr. Hill, proceeded to deliver an address in the French language, 
of which the following is the substance. 

‘* My attention was drawn to the subject of reforming young offenders by 
the numbers of children brought before me in the performance of my duty 
as Judge at Paris. Many of these were no higher than my desk ; and, as 
there were at that time no establishments for the reformation of juveniles 
only, I was obliged to consign all to prisons, where they were associated 
with grown-up criminals, most of them the most hardened of their class; 
where, moreover, the treatment for children was the same as for adults, and 
which, consequently, I knew to be utterly unfit for them. M. de Courteilles 
and myself commenced the institution of Mettray in July 1839, by assembli 
twenty-three youths of respectable parentage whom for six months we occupi 
ourselves in training for teachers. We thus began the Ecole Preparatoire, or 
school for officials ; which I believe to be the most important feature of the in- 
stitution,—so important, indeed, that if that were to be given up Mettray itself 
must cease to exist. In January 1840, we admitted twelve young criminals, and 
very gradually increased the number. Mettray has first for its basis religion, 
without which it is impossible for such an institution to succeed ; secondly, 
the family principle for a bond; and thirdly, military discipline for a 
means of inculeating order. The military discipline adopted at Mettray 
is this,—the lads wear a uniform, and they march to and from their work, 
their lessons, and their meals, with the precision of soldiers, and to the sound 
of a trumpet and drum. But, as the sound of the trumpet and the drum 
leads men on to perform acts of heroism, and to surmount the greatest diffi- 
culties, may it not reasonably be employed with the same object at a reforma- 
tory school, where, in resisting temptation and conquering vicious habits, 
true heroism is displayed, and a marvellous power of overcoming difficulties 
must be called forth > A striking proof of the hold the system had obtained 
over the minds of the boys, was given at the time of the revolution of 1848. 
France was then from one end of the country to the other in a state of 
anarchy, and all the Government schools were in rebellion. At Mettray, 
without walls, without coercion, there was not a sign of insubordination ; not 
a single child attempted to run away. It was in allusion to the absence of 
walls M. le Baron de la Crosse, Secretaire du Sénat, observed—‘ Here is a 
wonderful prison, where there is no key, but the clef des champs! If your 
children remain captive, it is proved you have discovered the key of their 
hearts.’ During the revolution, a band of workmen came to Mettray with 
flags flying, and trumpets sounding, and, meeting the youths returning tired 
from field-labour, their pickaxes on their shoulders, thus addressed them 
—*‘ My boys, do not be such fools as to work any longer. Bread is plenti- 
ful; it is ready for you without labour.’ The chef who was conducting the 
lads, and who behaved with the greatest calmness and tact, immediately 
cried, ‘Halt! form in line.’ The lads, being accustomed to march like 
soldiers, immediately formed. The chef then stepped forward and said to 
the men, ‘ My friends, you have learned to labour ; you have a right to rest; 
but leave these lads; let them learn now, and when their turn comes they 
may rest as you do.’ The men gave way, the youths marched home, and 
Mettray was saved—saved, as I believe, by our habit of military discipline. 
Had those lads been walking homewards without rule like a flock of sheep, 
the men would have got among them, carried away one or two, and the rest 
would have followed ; but, drawn up in line, they met the attack in one body, 
and thus it was repelled.” 

M. Demetz proceeded to give other interesting details of the system 
pursued at Mettray, and referred to the hopes which were to be enter- 
tained respecting it and similar establishments for the reformation of the 
young in crime. . 

Mr. Hill, addressing M. Demetz in his own language, thanked him on 
the part of the audience for the valuable information he had afforded, and 
for having given to the world the noble model of a reformatory institution 
which existed at Mettray. Mr. Miles M.P. and some of the other gentle- 
men also tendered their personal acknowledgments to M. Demetz, and the 
meeting separated. 

There is a Reformatory Institution in Yorkshire, and it does not seem 
inclined to slumber over the task it has undertaken. At the first public 
meeting, held at York last week,—the Earl of Zetland in the chair,—3 
report was adopted recommending immediate action, and proposing 2 
plan. The object of the society is to establish a single school-farm. The 
Ear! of Carlicle has offered a site of forty-three acres near to Castle 
Howard on reasonable terms, and that offer the society has determined 
to accept. They also agreed upon the rules for the regulation of the s0- 
ciety’s affairs, and appointed a committee to conduct them. 

At the opening of the Birmingham Court of Quarter-Sessions, on Tues- 
day, Mr. M. D. Hill, Q.C., the Recorder, delivered a charge to the Grand 
Jury, in which he reviewed the ticket-of-leave system, as it is called, be- 
ginning with the abolition of transportation. He showed how the im- 


pulse then given to the reformation of the criminal code has subsequently 
tended, almost blindly, to diminish the severity of punishments—even to 
diminish the duration of long imprisonments; which bore a deceptive 
appearance of novelty, since the prolonged imprisonment for which trans- 
portation was often commuted was overlooked while the larger sentence 
remained in use. He advocated two essential principles in the system © 
“ penal servitude,” which allow the prisoner to work his way out of pr- 
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son, and give the power of revoking his licence or ticket-of-leave if he 
does not behave consistently with the order of society. The system is 
imperfect, and its full benefits can only be attained when we have a 
thorough change in the law— 

“Such a change as will enable those who administer the criminal justice 
of the country to retain in custody all such as are convicted of crime until 
they have, by sure and unequivocal tests, demonstrated that they have the 
vill and e power to gain an honest livelihood when at large. You must 
be content that | shall be retained until habits of industry are formed— 
until moderate skill i 
lesson of self-control is mastered—in short, until the convict ceases to be a 
criminal, resolves to fulfil his duties to God and to man, and has surmounted 
all obstacles against carrying such resolutions into euccessful action. But 


n some useful occupation is acquired—until the hard | : 
| to congratulate himself and them on the recent successes ; 


as no training, however enlightened and vigilant, will produce its intended | 


effects on every individual subjected to its discipline, what are we to do with 
the incurable? Gentlemen, we must face this question. We must not flinch 
from answering, that we propose to keep them in prison until they are re- 
leased by death. You keep the maniac in a prison (which you call an asy- 
lum) under similar conditions. You guard against his escape until he is 
taken from you, either because he is restored to sanity or has departed to 
another world. 
treated, why not thus deal with incorrigible depravity?” 

The present system is imperfect for two reasons. In the first place, it 
is not the practice to revoke the ticket-of-leave until the holder shall 
have committed a new crime, notwithstanding the most notorious neces- 
sity for revocation. Thus, lately, Mr. Jardine the Magistrate mentioned 
that he knew of some forty ticket-of-leave men living in the neighbour- 
hood of the court in notorious bad life, aiding in offences, yet unrestrained. 
In the second place, the ticket-of-leave is to be revoked without the safe- 
guard of a new trial ; and the omission of that ceremony, instead of leav- 
ing the Secretary of State greater freedom of action, checks him by 


If, gentlemen, innocent misfortune may and must be so | - . : 
> & : 6 . ” ee 8° | sures, and had submitted with readiness to obstructions in the development 


SCOTLAND. 

When the Earl of Derby, some days back, was visiting the Earl of 
Eglinton at Eglinton Castle, the Corporation of Irvine resolved to give 
the guest of their friendly neighbour the freedom of the burgh. This was 
presented in due form; and Lord Derby, in thanking the Corporation, 
gave utterance to some views on the war of interest just now. 

That was no time or place for any political discussion, but he must make 
allusion to one topic in which, for the present, all party politics were merged 
—the struggle in which the country is engaged. He was happy to be able 
but, while doing 
so, he could not congratulate them on the probability of any approaching 
conclusion of the war. He could not believe that Russia, even after such 
reverses, would speedily lay aside her ambitious designs; and, on the other 
hand, England would never sheathe the sword which she had so reluctantly 
drawn until the noble and disinterested desigus of the Allies had been com- 
‘nae 4 obtained, the independence of Turkey secured, and the schemes of 

tussia upon Europe and Asia effectually checked. It might be true that 
those at home had not such a direct share in the conflict as those who had 
shed their blood like water, unmurmuringly and unhesitatingly, ‘in their 
country’s cause; but still they had poured forth freely their financial trea- 


of their resources; and he greatly mistook the spirit of the country if he 
doubted that they would persist in the struggle till the great ends to which 
he alluded were gained. 

Sir James Fergusson, during his absence with the army in the Crimea 
last year, was elected Member for Kilmarnock ; but he returned home in 
time to take part in the proceedings of the session. Last week he met 
his constituents at Kilmarnock. In his speech he stated that he had felt 


it his duty to remain with the army during the period of suffering, but 
| when that period terminated, he thought the time had come for taking his 


placing upon him a responsibility to which our customs are repugnant, | 


and the power is practically disused. Hence the system of penal servitude 
is blamed for not effecting results which could only be attained by carry- 
ing it out completely. Let the prisoner learn that each day’s labour will 
tell upon his liberation ultimately, and upon the improvement of his con- 
dition in the meanwhile, and he will be trained at once in habits of in- 
dustry and habits of self-control. Let the punishment for lapses consist 
in subtraction from the fund created by his labour, to the mortification of 
his palate and the retardation of his freedom. These principles, suggested 
by Archbishop Whately, have been reduced by Captain Maconochie to a 
system capable of practical application for adults; and they have been 
perfectly carried out at Mettray for juvenile offenders. 


The Carlisle manufacturers have just advanced the wages of their hand- 
loom weavers 10 per cent; a second increase of that amount within a 
mon 





Mr. Oliver was adjudicated a bankrupt, in the Liverpool District Court of 
Bankruptcy, on Saturday, on the application of the Bank of the City of Que- 
bec, whose debt is 6000/, An attempt is to be made to annul this pro- 
ceeding. 

The Ruabon colliers and miners are still on strike. Great distress prevails, 
though some hundreds of the workmen have removed to other parts to obtain 
employment. 


Johanna Dutton, a farmer’s wife, is in custody at Nottingham for the 
murder of one of her children, an infant three years old, which she is said 
to have drowned in a pond, after attempting to poison it with laudanum. 

Two Russian cadets, Finns, have escaped from the infirmary of Lewes 
Gaol ; a feat, it appears, very easily accomplished. 

IRELAND. 

By the death of Mr. Ross Moore, which has been expected for some 
time, there is a vacancy in the representation of Armagh. Two Conser- 
vative candidates are in the field: Mr. Sterne Miller, who enjoys the con- 
fidence of the local Conservative leaders; and Mr. J. W. Bond, who 
comes forward without that advantage. 

At the anniversary dinner of the North Kerry Farming Society, last week, 
—the Earl of Listowel in the chair,—Mr. Henry Herbert M.P. remarked 
that there was not an ablebodied man in the workhouse; that labour is 
—— and wages are good; and that the physical condition of the la- 

urer is greatly improved. But he insisted that the condition of the 
class cannot be much ameliorated, unless, “ going hand in hand with those 
improvements in his condition, there is an improvement in his dwelling.” 
He recommends iandlords to build not ornamental but clean and comfort- 
able dwellings ; feeling sure that any landlord who does so will get sutfi- 
cient interest for his money. 





The Roman Catholic priest of Blarney, the Reverend Mr. Peyton, 
refused to pay his Income-tax ; and the Commissioners, resolute to enforce 
the law, ordered his horse to be seized for the amount and sold by auction. 
Placards informing the public of the alleged injustice were distributed in 
Cork; and when the horse was led out for sale at the Bazaar on Saturday, 





place in Parliament: and in this he was supported by the advice of the 
late lamented Lord Raglan, of General Simpson, and others. He ex- 
pressed his determination to support the Government in the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war; and to promote Parliamentary and Administrative 
reform. In the retrospective portions of his address he defended his vote 
against the Turkish Loan Bill, on the ground that it was “ proposed and 
carried out in an insulting manner”; and his yote for the Sebastopol 
Committee of inquiry on these grounds— 

Ile had voted as he did then, not for the sake of party, but because he 
thought it right. Our gallant army, with their allies, had fought as men 
never fought before. ‘They had, by neglect and carelessness, died like dogs 
from disease and famine, and their blood had manured the land ; and could 
he then help voting for an inquiry that would fix the blame on the true cul- 
prit—the author of those disasters ; and was it to be wondered at that he had 
given a vote to condemn a Government that had been guilty of so much mis- 
management, 

The meeting passed a resolution congratulating Sir James “ on his safe 
return from the Crimea,”’ and expressing satisfaction with his conduct in 
Parliament. 

The North British Agriculturist has published a summary of reports on 
the crops from all the counties of Scotland ; remarking, that on the whole 
they are “ more favourable than we had anticipated; and, though com- 
pared with last year the deficiency will be considerable, the present crop 
closely approaches an average. Irom the great extent of potatoes—the 
large yield, and excellent quality—the deficiency in the cereals will in a 
great measure be supplied.” 


° » ° 
Foreign aud Calouial, 

France.—The Moniteur has decided the question respecting the indi- 
cations of an heir to the dynasty of Napoleon, so long a matter of specu- 
lation. The paragraphs in which the hopeful fact is communicated to 
the French people are as follows. 

“We are happy to announce that her Majesty the Empress is about to 
enter the fifth month of her pregnancy. The health of her Majesty is excel- 
lent.” 

** France will hear of the pregnancy of the Empress with as much joy as 
thankfulness to Providence. This bappy event, which promises to the Em- 
peror the only satisfaction wanting to complete his domestic happiness, is a 
new guarantee for the stability of our institutions. Every one will return 
thanks to Heaven and ofler prayers for the preservation of the Empress’s 
health and the accomplishment of the nation’s hopes.” 

The Mouiteur of Sunday contained the following official statement in 
refercnce to the recent letter of Lucien Murat on Italy— 

“The Government of the Emperor has seen with deep regret the publica- 


| tion of a letter on the subject of the affairs of Naples of a nature to engender 
| the belief that the policy of the Emperor, instead of being frank and loval, 


the multitude assembled hissed, hooted, hustled, and otherwise impeded | 


the proceedings. After much ado, however, the sale was effected, and 
the horse was sold for 6/. 1s. 6¢. Mr. Peyton then addressed the crowd 
to place them in possession of the “reasons” for his conduct. He alleged 
t priests are not treated like other citizens by the Government; that 
they cannot, like artisans or Protestant ministers, recover their dues; and 
he declared that, for his own part, until he enjoys those privileges which 
his fellow citizens enjoy, he will never voluntarily pay income-tax. He 
will not swear that his income amounts to so much; and because he will 
not, the Commissioners assess him at so much. 
“And who are these? English fellows who come here to beggar the poor 
Trish! ... . The expect, to be sure, that the priests will enforce and in- 
culeate loyalty and obedience. Yes, to be sure we will inculcate loyalty and 
obedience to every just law; but the moment that an unjust one is passed, I 
do not feel myself bound by it. I feel much obliged to you for your kind 
‘ympathies, and for your attendance here this day. The Income-tax Com- 
missioners have gratified their vindictive feeling against the Irish priests : 
much good may it do them.” 


as it has always been, towards Foreign Governments, might favour, under- 
hand, certain pretensions. ‘The Government openly disavows them, under 
whatever form they may appear.” 

Rvssia.—Telegraphic despatches, early in the weck, announced a 
movement of the Anglo-French fleet against Odessa. A despatch from 
Prince Gortschakoff, dated the 7th, says— 

‘‘This morning, nine of the enemy’s liners, with twenty-eight steamers 
and other ships, left Kamiesch, steering North-west.” 

The other telegraphic messages on the subject are these— 

“ Hamburg, Tuesday Afternoon.—Telegraphie accounts just received 


| here from St. Petersburg represent that the Allied fleets anchored off Odessa 


yesterday, the 8th instant. At the time, however, that this important in- 
telligence was despatched from Odessa to St. l’etersburg, the bombardment 
had not commenced.” te = 

“ Vienna, October 9.—Intelligence from Nicolaieff states that a division 
of the Allied fleets, consisting of nine ships, twenty-cight steamers, and nine 


gun-bouts, comprising three batteries, anchored on the morning of the Sth 


before Odessa.” 


The Kerry Militia displayed insubordination at Limerick on Sunday last. | 


They hed recently arrived from Tralee, where, it appears, the band was per- 

ined Me pley them to mass. On their arrival at Limerick, an order was 

tablah lorbidding the band to play the soldiers either to mass or to the Es- 

ind ed Church. On Sunday, when the men were paraded, nothing could 
luce them 


to more. By the order of the Adjutant-General, they were 


! 


“ Vienna, Thursday Evening, October 11.—Up to nine o'clock on the even- 
ing of the 9th instant, the fleets had undertaken nothing against Odessa.” 

The Emperor Alexander arrived at Odessa late on the 22d September. 
There was no crowd to meet him; none in the streets but soldiers. The 
official explanation is, that the people, who were told that the Czar would 
arrive at noon, grew tired and went home. “On the following day, 
however, we find that “the whole population attended their daily bu- 
siness as usual.” Yet this was the day when the Emperor started from 
Odessa for Nicolaieff. At this rallying-point the Emperor was to preside 
over a council of war, attended by all the commanders of infantry corps 
quartered in New Russia. Should Prince Gortschakoff not be able to at- 
tend, General Osten-Sacken was to represent him. 

There has been great activity at Nicolaieff, Earthworks have becn 
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thrown up and armed; newly-built ships have been armed; and prepara- 
tions have been made for the building of “ 500 gun-boats.”’ 

A rumour comes from Warsaw, that Count Nesselrode will shortly re- 
tire from public life. The story goes that he was not named in the late 
Emperor's will; that he has received no mark of satisfaction either from 
father or son; and that he is unpopular with the Russian party for his 
management of the Turkish quarrel. 

Tue Crira.—It may be fairly said that although intelligence has 
been received from the Crimea this week, neither the telegraph nor the 
letters furnish any “news.” The correspondence comes down to the 
29th September, and includes two despatches from General Simpson, with 
enclosures relating to the health of the Army. 

General Simpson remarks, on the 25th September, that the enemy had 
commenced firing into the town, and that in consequence the troops sta- 
tioned there on fatigue-duties had been withdrawn; and on the 29th he 
states that the firing caused some little annoyance to the working-parties, 
but that only one man had been killed and one wounded, One officer, 
Ensign Nash of the Fourth Foot, and 19 men, had been wounded by the 
explosion of a hidden fougasse—“‘ a number of which have been dug up 
in the town and batteries.” 

General Simpson also reports, that since the 28th, 

- +--+ “the troops have been employed, to the number of 9500 men 





*y 
daily, in making the road from Balaklava to the camp; and as, after a few 
hours of rain, the whole distance is converted into a mass of deep mud, the 
work that has to be performed, from this reason as well as the great distance 
that the stones have to be transported, render it one of great labour and 
dificulty. Large fatigue-parties are daily employed in the town, dismantling 
and conveying timber and other materials from the ruins of the buildings ; 
and I hope, by this means, to get a considerable portion of the troops under 
cover previous to the conimencement of the bad weather.” 

The health of the British forces, according to Dr. Hall’s statements, is 
extremely satisfactory. During the week ending 18th September, there 
3500 admitted into the hospitals, of whom 1965 were wounded 
men; and out of the whole number 194 died, of whom 150 were wounded 
men. During the week ending the 25th September, only 1567 were ad- 
mitted, of whom 84 were wounded men; 106 died, of whom 76 were 
wounded men. 

‘** The deaths to strength have been 0.20 percent; and the sick to well 
is 10.02 per cent. Last week these proportions were 7.22, 0.40 and 12.00 per 
cent respectively. Deducting the casualties of war, the proportion of sick 
to well this week would be 6.26 per cent, and that of deaths to strength 0.05 
per cent. Cholera has nearly disappeared, and there has been no increase in 
the other forms of bowel complaints; and the health of all the divisions is 
reported by the different superintending medical officers to be highly satis- 
factory. In the Third Division no dexth occurred during the week ; and in 
the Fourth only one from an injury of the skull. During the week we have 
had strong equinoctial gales, with heavy rain, which has reduced the tempe- 
rature considerably and rendered the weather delightful. The men are em- 
ployed on fatigue-Cuties in making roads and preparing for their own com- 
forts during the winter; but the night-duty is light. Their rations are 
good and abundant, and everything is favourable to health,” 

With regard to the strength of the North side, and the activity of the 
enemy in throwing up earthworks, much is said in the letters of the cor- 
respondents, 

** Without a glass,’’ says the correspondent of the Daily News, writing 
on the 28th, “1 yesterday counted twelve heavy earth batteries at various 
points from the neighbourhood of Fort Constantine up to the inner extre- 
mity of the harbour; one of which especially, on the summit of the highest 
brow of the slope, appeared equal in extent and weight of metal to the Great 
Redan itself, Out of the centre of this long and heavily-armed work rises what 
may be termed a low tower or circular fort, much like the Malakoff 
before it was finally reduced toa level with the outer parapet : on the side of it 
which bears upon the harbour this inner work has five embrasures,—which, 
if it be circular, would indicate an armament of some eighteen or twenty 
heavy pieces, assuming that a fourth of its circumference may be seen from 
where Istood. The other works—which occupy every point of command along 
the whole extent of the slope—range from a strength of five up to twenty guns, 
and appear to differ little in construction from the batteries on the South 
side except in being of a seemingly more finished workmanship. About 
half-way between the crown of the slope and the harbour, and in a line with 
the long heavy battery to which I have referred, is a very strong redoubt, 
which is approached trom below, and defended by armed zigzag platforms ot 
massive masonry. Along the base of this work are severa! one-story build- 
ings, apparently storehouses; and a few perches lower down is the ex- 
tremity of the little creek, in which, surrounded by other sunken craft, lies 
the dismantled steamer Wladimir, side up. At about the same elevation 
from the harbour, and some hundred perches further up from its mouth, is 
another very strong redoubt, the outer fuce of which is entirely constructed 
of earth, with the embrasures as neatly bevelled in as those of any 
battery on the Thames or the Medway; and below it, a little fur- 
ther up the harbour still, is a small Tartar village, in the neighbourhood of 
which some red-tiled storehouses are also visible. Off this hamlet are moored 

he one-masted harbour-boats, or barges, which, with a few rowing-boats, 
constitute—if ever they belonged to it—the last humble relics of the once 
proud Russian fleet of the Black Sea. Away again on the ridge behind 


















this appears a long line of white tents, belonging probably to the tield force 
which stretches from this point all along the plateau of Inkerman to the 


heights above the bridge of ‘Traktir. At night the camp-fires of this army 
of observation sparkle like huge glow-worms along the whole face of the 
plateau slope, at little more than rifle-shot from the outlying pickets of the 
french encampment to the right of our Light Division; and during the day 
many a round shot passes over the narrow ravine of the Tchernaya which 
divides the two armies.” 

The French in the valley of Baidar have not been inactive, but have 

aterially extended the Allied position. 

The Allied armies, says the judicious correspondent of the Times who writes 
frem the camp on the Tehernaya, “form now on this side one long line, 
which runs nearly straight from West to East, beginning at the harbour ot 
Sebastopol, and following the course of the Tchernaya to Alsu, then going 
over to the plateau to the South of Ozembash, and crowning the heights 
which enclose the valley of Baidar to the North, up to the point where the 
roid leads from Bazu over the Slurinkala Mountain to the Upper Belbek. 
The French, who occupy this position to our extreme right, are thus in pos- 
session of the heights which lead out of the valley of Daidar to the rear of 
the Russians. They hold the ouly two roads, one to the right, which goes to 
Markoul and Koluluz, and the other to the left, which runs by Ozembash 
into the Tchouliou valley, and from there to the detiles of Aitodar and Man- 
gup Kaleh. The Russians are still down at Markoul, which is situate in the 
gorge formed by one of the feeders of the Belbek. They are, however, evi- 

ently only a strong grande garde, a few buttalions, with the usual ac- 
companiment of Cossacks. Towards Ozembash the Russian outposts 
hold the plateau on the right bink of the little stream of Upu over- 





looking the head of the Tchouliou valley. The outposts on both sides 
are so close to each other that shots are continually exchanged be. 
tween them. The features of the country are particularly fit for such en. 
counters; the heights being covered with brushwood, and the little ravines 
on all sides facilitating the approach of both parties, Both the roads which 
lead up from the valley of Baidar to the North are only country roads, and, 
of course, nearly impassable in winter or after rain. Having taken up this 
offensive position, the French, with their usual foresight, have begun to 
make them both eee aed for the march of an army. . . . . If you look at 
the map, you will easily see that all the abrupt cliffs have more or less g 
Southerly and the slopes a Northerly direction. This is principally the case 
as regards the heart of the Russian position between Baktshiserai and the 
North plateau. It is a succession of steep plateaux divided by gorges, 
through which the Tchernaya, the Belbek, and the Katcha, with all their 
feeders, find their way to the sea. With the exception of the road leading 
over Akhtiar or the Mackenzie heights, all the others follow the river. 
courses, Most of the plateaux are too steep to be scaled by an army; so the 
defiles must be forced; and this seems the line the Russians have chosen al] 
along for their defence.” 

The Invalide Russe gives the following list of losses sustained by the 
Russian army on the 8th September— 

Killed—Superior officers, 4; inferior, 55; soldiers, 2625. Wounded— 
Superior officers, 26; inferior, 206 ; soldiers, 5826 Contusioned—Superior offi- 
cers, 9; inferior, 58; soldiers, 1138. Missing—Officers, 24; soldiers, 1730, 

The Jnralide further states that the Russians lost 1500 on the 17th 
August, and 1000 per day on every day following up to the 5th Sep. 
tember, 

Prince Gortschakoff reported that the Cossacks had captured 25 sol- 
diers near Kertch. The details of the affair are now furnished by Ge- 
neral Simpson. Colonel d’Osmont, the French commandant, having 
learnt that the Cossacks were collecting all the arabas in the neighbour. 
hood, invited the English cavalry to assist in preventing them. This re- 
quest was readily agreed to; and two troops of the Tenth Hussars, under 
Captain Clarke and Captain Fitzclarence, were ordered by Colonel Ready 
for the service. 

** The Cossacks were supposed,’’ General Simpson writes, “to have as- 
sembled their arabas at two villages, named Koss-Serai Min and Seit Ali, 
equidistant from Kertch about 15 miles, and from one another 6}. Captain 
Fitzelarence’s troop was ordered to the first village, and Captain Clarke's to 
the latter. At each of these villages they were to join a troop of the Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique, who had preceded them. On arriving at Koss-Serai Min, 
Captain Fitzclarence found both troops of the French Dragoons, and imme- 
diately sent off an order to Captain Clarke to join him that night. The 
letter was unfortunately not delivered until the following morning. In 
complying with this order, Captain Clarke, whose troop consisted only of 34 
men, fell in with a body of about 50 Cossacks, which he immediately 
charged and pursued; but as they were soon reinforced by upwards of 
300, he was forced to retire upon the village, with the loss of his 
sergeant-major, farrier, and 13 men taken prisoners. Captain Fitzcla- 
rence’s troop, with the Chasseurs, the whole under the command of the 
oflicer commanding the French troops, having seen a large body of the 
enemy, skirmished with them at some distance, and moved in the direction 
of the village of Serai Min; where, after having joined Captain Clarke's 
troop, the whole force commenced their march upon Kertch. At 
about the distance of half a mile from the village, they were attacked by 
alarge body of Cossacks; who were, however, beaten back by repeated 
charges. ‘The loss of the 10th Hussars consisted of—2 privates, supposed to 
have been killed; 1 wounded; 1 troop sergeant-major, 1 farrier, 13 men, 
15 horses, missing. From information that has since been received, the 
Cossacks were supported, within a quarter of an _hour’s march, by eight 
squadrons of Hussars and eight guns, Colonel Ready informs me that 
nothing could exceed the coolness and courage of the troops in the presence 
of such overwhelming numbers of the enemy, who were only kept at bay by 
their steady movements.” 

It is stated that Marshal Pélissier and General Simpson have conferred 
on the subject of the English correspondents in the Crimea, with a view to 
some measure for preventing what are considered indiscreet revelations. 
General La Marmora has prohibited, under severe penalties, any Sar- 
dinian officer or employé from holding correspondence with the journals. 

It does not appear that the enemy contemplate a speedy relinquish¢ 
ment of the Crimea, if we may rely on the curious statements contai 
in the following extract from a letter dated Odessa, September 30. 

‘It is not surprising, after the late events in the Crimea, that the in- 
habitants of this place should lose all confidence in the strength of our bat- 
teries and the courage of our troops, and that all those who can do 90 
should hasten to quit the town. A decree has just been published, which une 
der any other circumstances would have been received with great satisfaction. 
It emanates from Count Kleinmichel, dated Peterhof, 3d August, and orders 
the commencement of surveys and preparatory works for a railway from 
Charkow to Kaffa by Genitchi and Arabat, and another from Genitehi to 
Sebastopol by Sieagherepel and Baktchiserai. The same decree states that 
surveys are also to be made for a railway from Moscow to Odessa, by Char- 
kow. General Menilkow and Colonel Aleksiew, of the Engineers, are charged 
with these works.” 

Turkry.—Much uncertainty seems to prevail as to the destination of 
the Turkish Contingent ; which has been reported to be on the point of 
sailing for Batoum, Varna, the Crimea, and now Kertch. For the last- 
named place it appears the first division had sailed on the 1st October; 
but no sooner had it gone than counter-orders, it is said, arrived from the 
Crimea. Whereupon General Vivian embarked for Balaklava. The 
Bashi-bazouks are again said to be insubordinate ; and General Beatson 
has been ordered to Buyukdere. The Bashis, it is now affirmed, will be 
attached to the Contingent. u 

Omar Pasha: has assembled 15,000 men at Batoum, and is believed to 
be on the march to relieve Kars if possible. General Mouravieff states 
that on the 16th September he defeated 2500 Turks, regulars und irregu 
lars, under Ali Pusha, and captured their “ brave geueral,” three flags, 
and four guns. The Russians greatly outnumbered the Turks. The 
garrison at Kars were greatly in want of provisions. 

Grercr.—A change has taken place in the Greek Ministry. In con- 
sequence of a quarrel, the King refused to hold any communication W! 
General Kalergi; and matters were carried to such a pitch that the ae 
Ministry resigned. The new Ministers, who took the oaths on the at 
instant, are M. Miaulis, Marine; and M. Smolenki, War; M. Siliverio, 
appointed Minister of Finance, has taken the portfolio of Foreiga Affairs 
until the arrival of M. Tricoupi, who is to be President of the Council. 

Germany.—The Prussian elections, which took place at the begins 
of this week, have attracted much notice in Germany. Although t 
Goverument did its utmost to promote the return of the Ministers ¥ ~ 
were candidates for Berlin, and went the length of forbidding employes 
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take part against them, the Ministers were defeated. Baron Manteuttel 
was beaten in one district, and the Minister of the Interior in another, by 
Qount Schwerin, who was elected for three places. In the provinces, the 
Ministerialists have been more successful, as the “ screw” could there be 
applied with greater vigour, 

As was intimated last week, the King of Prussia laid the foundation- 
stone of a new bridge over the Rhine at Cologne, on the 3d October. 
The ceremony was only one act of a series, performed with considerable 

owp and circumstance. It was early in the forenoon that the King, in 
the sight of a great crowd, laid the stone, using the same hammer which 
he had used at the ceremony of laying the first stone for the continuation 





of Cologne Cathedral, in 1842. Having given the three orthodox knocks, 
he spoke as follows— 

“The mercy of God has permitted us to commence this work in peace. 
Let us pray Him to grant that it may be continued in peace. Let us en- 
treat of Him that it may flourish under the golden horn of plenty—of peace ; 
that it may remain for ever and ever untouched; and that long before the 
last stone is laid, all Europe, in peace, may be once more reunited.” 

After this performance, and the stone having been duly struck by other 
official persons, the crowd, at the invitation of the President of the Co- 
logne and Minden Railway, cheered lustily; and the King gave away 
decorations and titles of honour to the President of the Government and 
the Burgomaster of Cologne. Next his Majesty went to the Cathedral, 
and there deposited the last stone of the South door built at his expense, 
and exchanged compliments with the Cardinal. Subsequently, the King 
inspected a new cotton-manufactory, and laid the foundation-stone of a 
new museum. The festivities of the day were closed by a banquet at 
the Casino, given to the King by the City of Cologne. Here, in re- 
sponding to a toast in his honour, the King made one of his charac- 
teristic speeches. 

“ More than one of you must certainly remember the joyful feast we cele- 
brated twenty-two years ago at Rolandswerth. I then proposed a toast— 
‘The prosperity of Cologne’; for the greatness of Cologne was in every 
heart. I wished Cologne to make steam and iron its slaves, and by their 
means to regain its ancient grandeur, I had always hoped this; but at that 
time I could on/y hope it. What we see today is more than anything I could | 
have anticipated. Cologne has risen to be one of the first cities in Germany, 
through the extent of its commerce and its just appreciation of industry. | 
And that crown is not wanting without which a great city is either nothing 
—oradanger. In the hearts of its inhabitants lives the true fidelity, with 
solid German sense, All who heard the words of the Burgomaster must | 
sbare his opinions and own that he is right. Gentlemen, it is a general rule 
not to repeat the same thing over and over; but here, where everything 
speaks in praise of Cologne, repetition becomes a necessity. ask you, 
therefore, as I did twenty-two years since, to drink to Cologne in the ancient 
manner—‘ Alaaf Koeln !’” 

There were gay illuminations on the Rhine in the evening, and a pleni- 
tude of music, in which the King took great delight. 

The King, accompanied by his brother the Prince of Prussia, wound 
up his tour in the Rhine provinces of his kingdom by returning to 
Cologne on Monday ; looking once more at the Cathedral, and starting off 
the same day for Berlin. The scenes at the other places he visited were 
similar to those in which he figured at Cologne, minus the imposing cere- 
monies of stone-laying. At Dusseldorff, mindful of the rebellious charac- 
ter of that city in 1848, he only staid an hour and a half to inspect the 
picture-gallery. At Elberfeld he made a longer stay. 

“Elberfeld, at the period of the troubles,” the Zimes correspondent re- 
minds us, “made a strong demonstration, and was barricaded from end to 
end. In spite of this, however, it did not forfeit its established reputation 
for loyalty. The inhabitants were hot about the German question, and 
would have the King of Prussia Emperor at all price..... Elber- 
feld is as furiously Protestant as Cologne, with its ‘ Cardinal’ Arch- 
bishop, is orthodoxically Catholic; and the King being a Lutheran is by no 
means detrimental to his popularity. His Majesty was received at the 
station in great solemnity and state, and cheered repeatedly by an enormous | 
crowd of people, who lined the filthy ill-paved streets all the way up to the | 
site of the new Reformed Church now in process of erection by one of the 
Protestant communities. After gazing at this half-finished structure, which 
does not promise much from an architectural point of view, the King 
was conducted by the Kurchmeister, Herr Auguste Vanderheydt, a re- | 
lative of the present Minister of Commerce, to the house of Herr Daniel 
Vanderheydt, a rich banker and brother of the Minister. Before the 
threshold of this large but not beautiful mansion his Majesty passed 
in review deputations from all the commercial and industrial associa- 
tions of Elberfeld and the vicinity. A deputation fairer than the 
rest, composed entirely of ladies, presented his Majesty with bouquets 
of flowers and complimentary poems addressed to the Queen, who but for 
indisposition would have been present. In the afternoon, the King dined at 
the table of M. Vanderheydt, to which a large party of the élite had been 
semmoned in honour of the Royal guest. After dinner the wealthy burgh- 
€r, proposing the health of his Majesty, made allusions to the old and | 
tried fidelity of the Elberfelders, and cited a saying of the King’s, to the 
effect that ‘Elberfeld was not in rebellion, but rebellion was in Elberfeld,’— | 
2 distinction to puzzle Protagoras, the master of dilemma. The King, who 
was evidently moved by the eloquence of his host, replied as follows—‘ You | 
have recalled to my remembrance times gone by, and words which though I 
uttered I had aennty forgot. May God grant that all towns may be like this 
town, where in so many houses the children are brought up in the fear of 

, and whence have come some of the highest servants of the state!’ 
(Herr Simons, Minister of Justice, and Herr Vanderheydt, Minister of Com- 
merce, are both from Elberfeld.] ‘I drink to the prosperity of this town | 
and of this house.’ ” | 
From Elberfeld the King journeyed to Munster, and remained there | 

} 





during the night, to the inexpressible delight of the Westphalian aristo- 
cracy. He reviewed the troops on the following day, visited the cathe- 
dral, dived in state, and attended a soirée at the “ Nobility’s Club.” On } 
his way back to Cologne, the King visited the iron-foundries at Hoerde ; 
and subsequently took part in more gayeties at Cologne. 

Tue Battic.—No particulars of the alleged bombardment of Riga have 
been published. In point of fact, Riga was not bombarded at all—only | 
the earthen batteries at the mouth of Duna. The ships, however, appear | 
to have inflicted damage at Bullen, and to have burned ten barques in the 
river Salis, eleven miles from Riga. Rear-Admiral Penaud reports the 
operations of an Allied squadron—the D’ Assas, the Harrier, and Tartar. 

f hese three vessels have captured all the Russian vessels, to the number 
of eleven, anchored off Biorne rg, a small town situate on the Finnish 
Coast. Among these vessels is a little paddle-wheel steamer, which is now | 
employed on the blockade. Eight other vessels, discovered afterwards in the | 

lords, have been also captured. This raises to 2500 tons the loss sustained 
occasion by the commerce of the enemy.” 





Pi isrellancons. 


The Queen has conferred the Grand Cross of the Bath on Marshal 
Vaillant, the French Minister of War; the rank of Knight Commander 
on Major-General Rose, Principal Commissioner at the head-quarters of 
the French army; and the rank of Companion of the Bath on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Foley, second Commissioner at the French head-quarters; on 
Colonel Simmons, British Commissioner with the Turkish army; and on 
Major Claremont, Military Commissioner at Paris, 

Mr. James Aytoun of Edinburgh, who resides much at Paris, instructs 
the public, through an Edinburgh newspaper, on the views which military 
men in Paris take of the attack on the Great Redan. That attack was 
undertaken as a diversion, in order to give the French time to consolidate 


| themselves in the Malakoff. ‘Under the circumstances, the taking and 


retention of the Redan was physically impossible.” But General Pélis- 
sier asked General Simpson to engage the Russians at the Redan for an 
hour, so that he might bring up the French reserves and artillery ; under- 
taking on that condition to keep possession of the Malakoff. “ Make 
your assault,” said General Pélissier, “and give us, if possible, that length 
of respite. Throw away as few men as possible, but engage the Russians 
for at least an hour, and Sebastopol is ours.” 

The Administrative Reform Association has, through its Committee, 
issued a second address to the public. The Committee regard “the move- 
ment,” which they assume to have originated and propelled, as making 
progress; in proof of which, they point to the recent measures of the 
Government directing examinations for junior clerkships in the Civil Ser- 
vice and cadetships in the Royal Artillery, and the Admiralty instruc- 
tions with regard to the Dockyards. But as these are uncertain steps 
in the right direction, and resting only on orders in Council, which may 


| be rescinded, the Committee propose more decided measures. 


“It has been determined upon, as the leading principle of the Association, 
that the system of patronage shall be brought to an end; that the Repre- 
sentatives of the People shall be placed beyond suspicion of subserviency to 
Government or party, in the hope of preferment on their own account, or of 
places to secure their hold upon constituents; that the control of the Trea- 
sury over Members of Parliament, by gift of appointments, shall cease ; 
and that a system of appointment and promotion, based upon character, 
merit, and proved fitness, shall be established throughout every department 
of the public service. As a first practical step in this reform, a bill has been 
prepared, by which, if it become law, the gift of junior clerkships in the 
Civil Service will be taken from the Treasury, and the whole of the appoint- 
ments of that class thrown open to public competitive examination.” 

This is but a beginning ; other bills are to be forwarded ; and the con- 
stituencies are urged to exert themselves to obtain “ the best, the ablest, 
and worthiest men,” to find them in their own localities if possible, and 
at all events refuse to receive the nominees of “ great neighbours and 
great clubs.” The Committee also intimates a want of money. Hi- 


' therto the subscriptions have been confined to London; but henceforth 
| steps will be taken to collect subscriptions throughout the country. 


The Registrar-General remarks that London is healthier than it was 
in September, and shows that it has been healthier this year than last— 

‘13,042 persons died in London during the thirteen weeks that ended on 
September 29; so that the deaths during the quarter were at the rate of 
1003 a week. This presents a favourable contrast to the state of the public 
health in the corresponding quarter of last year, when 24,870 deaths, or 
1913 weekly on an average, were registered in London.” 

The deaths during the week ending October 6 were only 951, 


The ex-Queen Marie Amélie and the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier 
have joined the Duke and Duchess of Saxe Cobourg Gotha and the Princes 
Alexander and Phillippe of Wurtemberg, at Frankfort. 

The Turin correspondent of the Zimes says that “the recruiting and 
equipment of the Anglo-Italian Legion have not progressed with such ra- 
pidity as might have been desired, and it appears probable that a change in 
the command will take place before long.” 

The screw-liner Algesiras, launched at Toulon last week, is to have her 
name altered to Malakoff. 

Sergeant Brodie, who interfered to prevent a duel, or mock duel, among 
military officers at Canterbury, is no longer in active service: he has been 
superannuated, with a low rate of pension. His appointments in the regi- 
ment were lucrative, and it is considered that he has been punished for 
daring to interfere with the freaks of officers. A testimonial expressive of 
the public feeling has been set on foot; the Earl of Shaftesbury has sub- 
scribed 5/. towards it. 

Our Post-office authorities contemplate the immediate establishment of a 
money-order office in Paris. 

In consequence of the deficient vintage, the exportation of grapes, must, 
common wines, vinegar, and crude tartar, has been prohibited for another 


| year in the Roman States, 


A telegraphic despatch, deficient in particulars, announces that Dr. Lu- 
ther, of Bilk, diseovered a new planet on the 5th instant. 

It may not perhaps be generally known that by the new Summary Juris- 
diction Act the property of persons convicted is not forfeited to the Crown. 


The villages on the Austrian military frontier have suffered greatly from 
the cholera: in one case a third of the population were swept away. 

There have been a few cases of cholera among the slaves at Rio de Janeiro : 
energetic measures were taken to combat the disease, i 

No fewer than 14,000 people have perished from cholera in the province 
of Bahia ; 13,000 of whom were slaves or Coloured people. Some plantations 
have lost three-fourths of their slaves, and the sugar crop will suffer from 
want of hands. Se 

The cholera increases at Madrid. Seiior Sagasti, the Civil Governor of the 
city, has suffered from an attack. ! : 

Our last number contained some facts showing the decline of cholera in 
Florence : by mistake, the compiler wrote 26th August for 26th September. 
Curiously, however, the deaths from cholera about the 26th August were 
about the same as stated. Shortly after that date, the epidemic increased in 


| severity, rising to nearly 150 a day. In September it declined, and, as we 


stated, seemed likely to cease by the end of that month, 


Several Aldermen and Councillors of New York have been arrested om 
charges of ollicial corruption—the receiving of bribes, 
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The Austerlitz, French liner, has lost her captain, M. Laurencin, by a 
lamentable accident. During a heavy gale he was blown from the nettings 
into the sea, and efforts to save him or even to recover hia body failed. The 
vessel arrived at Cherbourg with marks of mourning among her crew as 
well as in the disposition of her flags. 

A disastrous shipwreck is reported from Buenos Ayres, The British barque 
Enterprise, from Callao to Cork, with a cargo of guano, was abandoned on 
the 16th of July, in lat. 45° South. After being fourteen days in the boat, 
during which time three of the crew perished, Captain Gardner and the re- 
mainder, including Mrs. Gardner and an infant born in the boat, were 
picked up by the Chilian bark Oriente, and have since reached Montevideo: 
another of the seamen died on board the Oriente. ‘The account of their suf- 
ferings is heartrending. 

In June last the bark Catherine Sharer, from London, caught fire at Port 
Esperance, in Van Diemen’s Land: as the flames extended, the crew and 
some thirty passengers were landed in the boats; presently, the ship was 
torn to pieces by a terrific explosion. 
of gunpowder on board; local journals report that she had also forty tons of 
lucifer matches as cargo; these dangerous articles and the powder having 
been surreptitiously shipped at Purfleet, and no extraordinary precautions 
taken to prevent accidents. The passengers, and some of the crew appa- 
rently, little knew what a volcano existed in the hold. 


Crystat Parace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
October 12th, including season-ticket-holders, 24,928. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The flood of communications on the great Decimal question continues to flow: some 
of those now on hand may appear in our next number. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Prince Gortschakoff still supplies evidence of the activity of the Allies 
both on his left flank and in his rear. In a telegraphic message dated 
the 9th instant, Gortschakoff says— 

“The enemy has advanced from Eupatoria, threatening Perekop, but 
retired on meeting our advanced posts. On our left flank the enemy has 
detached sixteen battalions from Urkusta to Janisala.”’ 

The Constitutionnel of yesterday says that, according to a letter from 
Kamiesch of September 29, it was expected that in two days’ time three 
floating batteries, each carrying thirty-six guns, would open a fire against 
the North side of the harbour. 

The Paris correspondent of the Zimes, writing yesterday, states that 
there are “10,000 soldiers on board the squadron”’ which appeared off 








The Catherine Sharer had nine tons | 


report. Lord Ernest Vane Tempest seized the lessee, and dragged him tothe 
top of some steep stairs leading beneath the stage, exclaiming, ‘“‘ You dared 
to send a policeman to me; now I will break your infernal neck; J’U/ hij? 
you.” *‘* For God’s sake, do not kill me in cold blood,” gasped Mr. Nash, 
But Lord Ernest Vane Tempest hurled him from the top with all his force, 
and, running down, dashed his fist in his face as he lay on the ground. Mr, 
Nash complains in the Zimes this morning, that the Magistrates should have 
dealt summarily with a case like this, instead of sending it to a court of erj- 
minal jurisdiction empowered to inflict extreme punishment. [We observe 
among the recent exchanges in the Army, that Lord Ernest Vane Tempest 
has just exchanged from the Second Life Guards into the Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, now serving in the Crimea. Had the officers of his regiment sent 
him to Coventry, before Lord Hardinge favoured him with this retreat >] 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaneor, Fripay AFTEeRNoon, 
The doubts regarding the future operations of the Bank of France con- 
tinue to create intense excitement, the more so from the contradictory tone 


| of the mercantile letters from Paris concerning further contracts for gold 


from Eugland: the latest do not refer to the subject, but mention that 
anxiety still existed respecting the stock of bullion, and that the probability 


| of a further advance in the rate of discount had not been removed, but it 





} 


Odessa on the Sth, and that “the general belief is that Kinburn and | 


Ochakovy are to be the points attacked.” 


M. Demetz visited the Reformatory School at Redhill on Tuesday. | 


He was received by the Reverend Sydney Turner, and a large party ; and 
the boys, who had made the place gay with flowers, were assembled in 
the schoolroom. Here eleven boys who have passed through their period 
of probation in the school, and will in a few days emigrate to the Colo- 


nies, advanced and read a simple address of welcome and thanks; to | 


which M. Demetz listened and replied with great earnestness and emotion. 
“Some of us,”’ said the boys, “ have brothers in the army of England, 


who are now with the sons of France fighting the battle of freedom for the | 


world, 
and we will always be found side by side fighting against the world’s 
greatest enemies—fraud, and falsehood, and wrong.’’ These were not mere 
words of course; the boys at Redhill subscribed to the Widows’ and Or- 
hans’ Fund on the occasion of the recent thanksgiving for the successes 

efore Sebastopol very nearly 5/. out of their own personal savings. They 
did the same on a similar occasion last year. M. Demetz expressed himself 
highly gratified with his visit. His address in French was ably and elo- 
quently translated to the boys by Mr. Gladstone, the treasurer. It was, 


Will you say to our comrades at Mettray, that we hope both they | 


would depend, it was thought, upon the future rates on this side. The ru- 
mour that the Bank of England is selling Stock has been revived; it has 
also been stated that part of the gold drawn from the Bank finds its way by 
some indirect route to Russia. Random and unfounded reports of com- 
mercial difficulties have been spread; the circulation of which just before 
the arrangement of the Account produced the greater effect on the Funds, 
when combined with a belief prevalent on the Stock Exchange, and in other 
quarters, the leading bankers excepted, that the bank of England would this 
week enhance the rate of discount to 6 per cent: the demand for accommo- 
dation at that establishment was consequently great. Speculative sales on 
an increased scale have been made in Consols, and they have repeatedly de- 
scended to 86}; but the fall has been frequently arrested by the public, who 
evince confidence and continue to invest largely. 

Yesterday, when it was known that the Bank had made no alteration in 
the rate of discount, Consols recovered to 87. Today the settlement of the 
Account has taken place, and the rate of continuation has been } to 5-16, 
From a more favourable view of our financial position, and the closing of 
accounts by some of the operators for a fall, Consois for Money have reached 
873; closing at 87} 3, and 87? J for the 8th of November. 

There have been some mitigating influences during the week,—-namely, 
the quiet state of the Corn-market, symptoms of improvement on the French 
Bourse, the firm appearance of the exchanges, an impression that no further 
sums have been withdrawn for France, and a knowledge that gold has been 
deposited at the Bank. It is also said that about 400,000/. in specie has 
been received in Havre from America within the last few days. Exchequer 
Bills have been heavy, through sales by parties exchanging the investment 
for Consols and the other Funds. The dividends on the Stocks lately closed 
will be payable to the = tomorrow. The bullion and specie arrivals 
have comprised 111,000/. from America, 48,285/. from Australia, and 4650/. 
from Brazil. ; 

Foreign Securities have been much depressed. Peruvian and Russian 
have fallen 2, Brazilian, Belgian, and Venezuela 1, Mexican }. Turkish 
Six per Cents are now quoted ex-dividend, and have undergone some fluc- 
tuations: yesterday they were as low as 79}, and the new Scrip was done at 
5 discount ; both are now higher. Buenos Ayres has been steady, owing to a 
statement that it is proposed to double the monthly remittance for divi- 
dends. 

In Railways the fluctuations have been slight, and, considering the state 
of Consols, have on the whole been tolerably firm. Yesterday, after the ter- 
mination of the Bank meeting, there was an improvement of 2s. 6:. to 10s. 
in several cases, and today they are also higher. London and North-West- 
ern have advanced 15s., and close at 92} 3; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
751 3; Midland, 64} 3; Great Western, dull at 54}. French Shares have 


| been more in demand during the week. Parisand Lyons are 1/, 15s., Eastern 


| of France, and Northern of France, 1/. better. 


said the veteran philanthropist, “de cceur 4 ceeur,” and all he had seen of | 


the evidences of decided success at Redhill gave encouragement and hope for 
the cause which its friends supported by their labours, and which the boys 
would uphold by their example. 

M. Demetz left a subscription for the society, constituting himself a 
Governor. He solicited release for any boys under punishment; but, 
happily, there were none; and in lieu he asked that they might have a 
holiday at an early day, and gave them cighty francs for a treat on the 
occasion. 

The Berks Reformatory School, established at Shinfield, is now ready 

for the reception of juvenile offenders. A mecting to further this and the 
extension of similar institutions was held at Reading on Thursday. 
_ The journals of the morning bring further reports of agricultural meet- 
ings, so unanimous now-a-days in advocating the necessity of improving 
the condition of the labourer. At Crewkerne, on Thursday, the members of 
the Ilminster Labourers’ Friend Society met together, labourers and all ; 
Lord Hinton presiding. The purpose of the meeting was to promote drain- 
ing, model lodging-houses, and the establishment of aloan fund. The chief 
advocate of these objects was the Bishop of Bath and Wells. At Grant- 
ham, yesterday, Sir George Welby presided over the dinner of the 
Grantham Agricultural Association ; and Mr. Chowler also was for im- 
proving the condition of farm-labourers, especially by giving them ad- 
ditional accommodation. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland was present on Thursday at the 
annual meeting of the Senate of the Queen’s University, held in Dublin, 
for the purpose of conferring degrees and honours on the successful 
students, 

Mr. Frederick Lucas, writing from a bed of sickness at Staines, to 
Father Tom O’Shea, says— 

“In plain and sober seriousness, my dear Father Tom, I have given up all 
hopes of life, have received the last sacraments, and though, perhaps, not 
immediately to die, for this is in God’s hand, yet I have now no other busi- 
ness than to make the best preparation I can for the judgment-seat of the 
Almighty, and to request all the prayers of my friends to help me through 
this fearful passage, which I hope may be from death to life.” 

Mr. Gavan Duffy has feelingly declined the projected banquet in his 
honour, because “ the foremost man among us, Frederick Lucas, lies on 
a bed from which he may rise no more.” 


It will be recollected that Lord Ernest Vane Tempest was recently fined 
five pounds . the Windsor Magistrates for an assault upon Mr. Nash, the 
lessee of the Windsor Theatre. The character of the assault was even more 
ferocious and disgraceful to the perpetrator than it appeared from the first 


| Certificates 4. 








SaTurpay, TwELve o’CLock. 
The English Funds are } lower than the prices attained yesterday after 
official hours, when Consols for Account were done at 88 2; they are now 
87} 3, and 87} for Money. Exchequer Bills 7 2 discount. I he bullion 
return by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 659,647/. The Foreign 
Market is steady ; Turkish Stock is 80} 1 ex dividend, Ditto New Four per 
Cent Scrip 33 3} discount. In Railways no alteration has occurred—Great 
Western, 544; London and North-Western, 92}; these are the only bar- 
gains at present. 

SaturpDay, ONE o’CLOCK. 
In the English Market there have been some extensive purchases by some 
of the late sellers, and the Funds have improved 3 since the morning ; Con- 
sols for Money are now 884 , for Account 88% 3. Exchequer Bills 6 1 dis- 
count. Annuities 1885 16 5-16. Exchequer Bonds 98} 3. In Foreign 
Stocks, Brazilian is 1, and Turkish ? better; the latter has been done at 

80} 1 803 14; Ditto New Scrip 3§ 2} discount. Buenos Ayres 53j ; Spanis 


tailways are higher, owing to the rise in Consols; orp for the 
arrangement of the Account on Monday have occupied the chief attention— 
Eastern Counties, 92; Great Northern, A Stock, 68; Great Southern and 
Western, (Ireland,) 100; Great Western, 54; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
75%; London and North-Western, 93; Midland, 643; North British, 203 5 
North-Eastern—Berwick, 68}; Ditto Extension, 12; Ditto York, 453; 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 24} ; South-Eastern, 56}. Pre- 
ference Shares—Eastern Counties Extension 5 per Cent No. 1, } prem.; 
Ditto 5 per Cent No, 2, } prem.; Great Northern 6 per Cent, 112} ; Ditto o 
per Cent, Redeemable at 10 per Cent prem., 107}; Eastern of France, 355 ; 
Great Western of Canada, 233; Northern of France, 343; Paris and —_ 
45; Zealand, 19. Mines—Brazilian Cocaes and Cuiaba, 3. Joint Stoc 
Banks—Australasia, 85; Colonial, 19} ; Union of Australia, 68}. Miscella- 
neous—Canada, 148; Crystal Palace, 2}; General Screw Steam Shipping 


Company, 14}; Royal Mail Steam, 70}; South Australian Land, 35. 





3 per Cent Consols .......++ 884 2 | Danish 3 perCents.......+- 814 
Ditto for Account .......... 8Sz § | Dutch 24 per Cents,.....++- 649 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 873 3 Ditto 4 per Cents.......-+++ 93 + 
New 3 per Cents ......++005 884 2 | Mexican 3 per Cents.......+ 21} 7 
Long Annuities .......++..+ 33 | Peruvian 44 per Cents...... a1 3 
Bank Stock ........ccccees 207 9 Ditto 3 per Cents......--+++ 52 4 
Exchequer Bills .........+.++ 6 1 dis.! Portuguese 4 per Cents .... 43 : 
India Stock .......ccsececes 2279 | Russian 5 per Cents ......- 95 
Austrian 5 per Cents....... 80 2 |! Ditto44 per Cents......++-+ = “. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents. ...-.- Foy 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 93 5 } Ditto Deferred .......+- b4 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 99 101 | Sardinian 5 per Cents.. oF 90 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 101 3 Swedish 4 per Cents......+- ‘ 
A meeting of the creditors of De Lisle and Co. was held on Monday ; %.F 
Dobree presiding. It was intimated that the proceedings were of a pre . 


nary character, with the view of obtaining tem 


gereey forbearance on 
part of the creditors until some suggestions made by 


» the friends of the house 
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can be presented in a definite shape. Two proposals have been thought of, 
and the course ultimately to be followed will be left to the decision of the 
ereditors. The first is the introduction of capital, if possible, through the 
assistance of friends, the payment of twenty shillings in the pound, and the 
immediate resumption of business. In the event of this plan failing, the 
pext will be a liquidation of the estate under inspection, and the distribution 
of the assets as they may be received. If the process of inspection is carried 
out, a new firm will then be formed to take up the connexion, which is valu- 
able, and can without difficulty be kept together. In this state of affairs an 
adjournment was moved until Saturday, when it was expected a final ar- 





health. It would hold a supply of ground coffee sufficient for twenty-four 
days, at the rate of two strong cups of coffee a day at least, each of about a 
third of a pint, A very little fire would be suffice for the boiling; a candle 
even would be sufficient. 

If it be asked, how is the vessel, the pannakin, to serve the double pur- 
pose of holding the store of coffee and boiling the portion required? the an- 
swer (if one be required) is simply this,—that when to be employed for the 
latter object, the store is to be emptied and kept for the time in’ paper, or, 
what would be better, in a Mackintosh or small leather bag; which, in turn, 
when the store is returned to the vessel, might serve as a cover for it, fas- 





rangement might be come to. Meanwhile, the funds of the house were stated 
to be in  -<~ safety. The accounts, though in a forward state, were not 
completed. The adjournment was agreed to. 

At the iron-masters’ quarterly meeting at Birmingham, on Thursday, the | 
tone of the market was pronounced “ firm,” but any advance at present was | 
repudiated, 








Che Chratres. 

When the Colossus of Rhodes had been overthrown by a convulsion of 
nature, its prostrate form was still viewed for many years with wonder- 
ing admiration, Something similar is the fate of the Egyptian drama 
Nitocris, with which Drury Lane opened on Monday last, and which in 
spite of all sorts of preliminaries has proved an utter failure. All that 
placarding and all that mass of Egyptian splendour to end in a downfall ! 
—certainly the crash is terrific, and the ruins command respect. 

The misfortune is to be laid at the door of the authoralone. The 
scenery and properties are gorgeous; and although the land of the | 
Pyramids is not new to the stage, the introduction of a procession, in 
which, as in a sort of Pantheon, all the mythological personages connected | 
with Egypt are represented on a gigantic scale, is as new as it is striking. | 
Had the drama been tolerable, here was glittering matter enough to stock | 
aspectacle of three months’ duration; but, unfortunately, the author | 
having laid hold of an anecdote in Herodotus as the basis of his work, got | 
into a state of classical elevation, and instead of writing such brief | 
practical dialogue as spectacles in general require, produced a sort of 
hybrid between the ordinary Astley’s piece and the drama of high art. | 
Thus a false position was created, out of which various evils arise. For | 
clear prose we have foggy verse; for rapid action we have a continual | 
drag; and moreover a sort of illusion is created, under the influence of | 
which a part is given to Miss Glyn, which at the first glance looks im- 
posing, but in which that excellent actress has literally nothing to do. 
All sorts of efforts have been made to render the drama palatable, but | 
they have been all alike in vain. On Monday it was brought out in a | 
curtailed form, and “the gods” were dissatisfied because it was short; | 
afterwards, therefore, one of the lopped-off limbs was restored, but only | 
length was gained by the operation. 

hus the Drury Lane season opened somewhat lugubriously ; but on 
Wednesday the hilarious figure of Mr. Charles Mathews burst upon the 
audience like some good genius in a pantomime, who converts a dingy | 
heap of ruins into a glittering fairy temple. The piece in which he ap- 
peared, and which is named Married for Money, is only another version of | 
the well-known Haymarket piece Spring and Autumn; but Mathews 
displays so much of his inimitable vivacity as the henpecked husband, that 
a somewhat weak comedy receives new sap and vigour from his exertions. 

The last dip into the French répertoire has proved extremely fortunate. | 
MM. Anicet Aer and Adrien Decourcelle having brought out at the 
Vaudeville an excellent little comedy of the sentimental kind, entitled 
La Joie de la Maison, and Mademoiselle Luther having made a consider- 
able sensation in the principal part, it has been deemed advisable to pro- 
duce an English version of the piece at the Haymarket, with Miss 
Blanche Fane in the niche occupied at Paris by the fascinating French 
actress. The whole plot is devised for the sake of bringing forward this 
one character,—a playful girl of sixteen, who devotes her energies to the 
reconciliation of a separated father and mother, and succeeds in the at- | 
tempt. Although the situation is pathetic, there is no pathos in the 
young lady herself; who carries her point by almost comical means, now 
fibbing unscrupulously, now coaxing with the certain triumph of a spoiled 
child, now stamping like a little termagant. All this is admirably done 
by Miss Blanche Fane ; who combines spirit with delicacy, and may be 
pronounced a most valuable addition to the modern stage. The piece is 
called The Little Treasure, 








Zriters to the vitor. 


COFFEE AND OTHER COMFORTS FOR THE ARMY. 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 8th October 1855. 
Sm—In the letter which I addressed to you last week, offering some sug- 
gestions relative to provisioning the Army when taking the field, I ad- 
verted briefly to the Turkish manner of making coffee as peculiarly fitted 
or use on emergency, such as service in the field is sure to occasion. 
It has since occurred to me, that as this method is not generally known, 








nor the simple apparatus it requires, an account of both might not at the | 
Present time be without its use; especially if it should meet the eye of any | 


one high in authority in the regulation of our Army economy. 

The Turkish method of making coffee is the following. In the first 
place, the roasted berry is reduced to an impalpable powder, not by grind- 
ing, but by pounding in a mortar. The vessel for infusion used in the coffee- 
diouses is a small pannakin ; into this a certain quantity of the powder is put; 

uing water is poured on it; the vessel is put over the fire and made to 
boil, which is effected in less than a minute; and the coffee is made. The 
infusion is immediately poured into the coffee-cup, and whilst cooling down 
to such a degree as to permit of ite being drunk without scalding the mouth 
the te subsides and the liquid becomes sufliciently clear for use. 

I brought from Constantinople one of the pannakins in question. It is of 
Copper, tinned, and provided with a long slender handle: though strong, it 
Weighs only two ounces and a half. It is capable of holding six ounces of 
round coffee, or somewhat more than one-third of a pint of water. 

I find that the eighth of an ounce of coffee put into this pannakin with 
cold water and made to boil, which is effected in two or three minutes, af- 
a large cup of strong coffee; and that if the dregs be returned and more 
Water poured on them and again boiled, a second cup of coffee may be ob- 
tained of moderate strength ; and by a repetition, even a third; this indeed 
Very dilute, yet posseasing the taste of coffee. 
every soldier to be employed in the field provided with such a 
as that I have described, whilst it would add little to the weight of 
ulpment, how greatly would it contribute to his comfort and even 





OW, were 
Vessel 
eq 


tened by a binding of cord. 

There is another vessel in use in the Turkish service which I am of 
opinion might advantageously be introduced into ours, It is a neat strong 
hemispherical drinking-cup of brass, of the capacity, when filled to the 
brim, of about three of that of the pannakin, or a little more than three- 
quarters of a pint; and yet not quite three ounces in weight. Besides being 
useful for the purpose of drinking, it might on emergency be employed for 
heating—for boiling, for instance, a small mess of pemmican, with bread in 
powder, such as that referred to in my former letter. 

From what I observed in Turkey, I am satisfied that there are many things 
in their service, I speak of the army, deserving of attention in relation to 
ours, especially as regards diet and clothing and camp equipment. We 
should remember that they are essentially a military people, with hereditary 
nomadic habits eminently fitting them for the field. I have known a Turk 
of high rank one day in his palace and the next in his tent, and provided in 
his tent with much the same furniture as in his palace on the Bosphorus, and 
apparently as much at home and at his ease,—having had no chairs, or tables, 
or bedsteads to be removed ; a mattrass and carpet his seat by day, his bed by 
night, with appropriate covering; and for his meals requiring little more 
than a circular waiter, a wooden spoon, and a few bowls and cups. Then as 
to dress, every Turk, even the humblest, has a winter and summer one, and 
the former so warm as to make him in a great measure independent of fire. 
The Turk delights in the open air; and even in the coldest weather the opu- 
lent Turk can have this enjoyment by means of his luxury of dress. A 
former Ambassador, and one specially respected and beloved on account of his 
moderation, great good sense, and amiability, the late Sir Robert Liston, ex- 
cited the wonder of the natives by apparently making no change in his ap- 

arel in winter or summer, as equally indifferent to heat and cold; they not 

ing aware that beneath his light nankeen trousers and white waistcoat, he 

added or withdrew an under-garment of flannel, according as the season re- 
quired a change. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Jonun Davy. 





“THE SQUARING OF THE CIRCLE.” 
Liverpool, 9th October 1855, 
Sin—I do not know whether I am in place in asking for a nook in your 
valuable journal for the squaring of the circle. I conceive it to be simply 
this. If you take a silver wire twelve inches and a quarter long, the quar- 
ter being allowed to unite the two ends, you have a circular wire exactly 


| twelve inches; and if this wire is made to form the true square, each of its 


sides will be equal to three inches, and the area equal to nine square inches. 
Now, if the same wire is allowed to assume the true circle, itis evident that 
the area of the circle will be the same as it was in the square. For instance, 
if a wall be built around a city and it is found to be twelve miles round, the 
area of that city is nine square miles, Therefore, the square of any circle 
is equal to three-fourths of the length of its own circumference. abs 





DECIMAL ACCOUNTS, COINAGE, AND WEIGHTS, 

As differences continue to exist regarding the basis which should be fixed 
on in the formation of a decimal system of accounts and currency, and as 
the disadvantages attending the penny as the integer are very great, and 
there are many reasons why the pound should be the adopted basis, I will 
proceed at once to show what I deem a very simple arrangement, by which 
all ditticulties might be removed and anomalies reconciled. 

Without further preamble, therefore, I would suggest that accounts should 
be kept in Pounds, Florins, and Cents, viz. 

100 cents = 1 florin; 
10 florins = 1/, 

The new copper coinage to consist of the } cent, 1 cent, 2 cents, 4 cents, 
and 10 cents, of the respective weights of 35, 70, 140, 280, and 700 grains; 
so that 100 cents, or 1 florin’s worth, should weigh 1 pound avoirdupois. 

The cent would be exactly 6-25ths of the present penny in weight and 
value, or 1-25th part less than the present farthing; a difference, taken by 
itself almost inappreciable, though actually amounting to 4 per cent. 

It has been advocated that there ought to be a five-mil piece, (which would, 
according to my division of the florin, be represented by five cents,) because 
it is considered to be more in unison with the decimal system: but why 
should that preponderate over other advantages? If in the United States of 
America they have a three-cent piece, which forms no part of the decimal 
division of the 100 cents or dollar, without remainder, should we be pre- 
cluded from having the four-cent piece, which has so much to recommend it, 
really quotes the hundred, and would to all intents and purposes be the sub- 
stitute of the present penny ? f : 

The proposed five-mil piece, being the first large piece of copper-money, 
would practically prove a manifest as well as manifold injury to the poor in 
purchasing ; because, whatever we may bring forward theoretically in its 
favour, the advantages of having a four-cent piece and one-cent piece to re- 
present its equivalent, if necessary, are apparent ; but if there was only the 
tive-mil piece, the probability is that the es would have to pay twenty per 
cent higher for what they now buy with their penny, and which they would 
| in all likelihood procure with the four-cent piece without apparent dimi- 
| nution in the article bought. : : 

Great stress has been laid on the difficulties of converting the pence into 
the decimal division of the coinage : but it should be borne in mind that it 
will not be a matter of constant occurrence, but chiefly in the transition state 
of the one to the other. ‘Ihe most ignorant of the community know that 
four farthings make a penny, and in my proposed new coinage four cents 
will be 1-24th less. ‘Io convert pence to cents, we have merely to multiply 
by 4 and add 1-24th part. : 

Thus, for example, turn nine pence into cents— 


9 multiplied by 4 = 36 cents. 
Add l-Jithpat = 415, 


37.5 ,, or 37} cents. — 

Objections have also been started with reference to the levying of rates, 
taxes, duties, stamps, &c.: but they are not insuperable. : 

With regard to the postage-rate, the four-cent piece can be readily made 
available as the substitute ; but instead of the double postage weight being 
437} grains, or 1 ounce, as at present, the new double postage would require 
to be in proportion 420 grains, or —_, the weight of six cents of the new 
copper coinage. Ly this arrangement, the Post-ottice would charge the same 
pro rati as now, and the public would be placed in exactly the same po- 
sition. It is probable, moreover, that the revenue would not suffer by the 
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ay it might gain in another ; and if it were in- 


hhange, for if it lost in one w 
Sout ht on the public as not to be felt asa 


creased the burden would fall so lig 


grievance. t ; . : 
It would be extremely desirable, in levying any rates, that the adjustment 


of the penny to the new coinage should be as exact as possible, until the | 
latter should become the current coin of the realm; and therefore, in cases | 
where a penny rate is fixed, the equivalent in the proposed new currency | 
would be 4 1-6th cents, which would remove all difficulty and objections on | 
that score in finding the correspondent amount. 3 

With respect to tolls, at thesingle penny rate, there would be no convenient 
way of making single payments except by the four-cent piece, or its equiva- | 
lent, as it would not be desirable to have a current coin of a lower denomina- | 
tion than a half-cent piece, and the lessee would therefore be entitled to a | 
bonus of four per cent on his rental or stipulated payment. 

Regarding the levying of duties where the rate is governed by the penny, 
the equivalent will be represented by, as just stated, 41-6th cents, so long as 
it may be desirable to continue that particulars cale with reference to existing | 
weights ; but in levying any duty per ewt. hitherto, no just regard has been 
paid to the relative advance per 1b. ; whereas, if any article is to be taxed, it 
should be in proportion, if practicable, to the lowest value of the circulating 
coin, so that the duty might fall equally on the consumers; instead of which, 
many rates are laid on without reference to the lb., and in this way the 
difference goes into the pockets of the wholesale or retail dealers, who are com- 
pelled to raise their prices, pro tanto, per cent, butare debarred in reality from 
charging their customers the corresponding difference in the retail price, and 
are thus obliged to make a disproportionate advance, which goes into their 
pockets as additional profit. A 

Perhaps objections might be made to the issue and coinage of so low a 
value as a half-cent piece. A copper coin of almost identical value exists in 
India, called the pie, weighing 33; grains; and though the expense of coin- | 
ing small pieces is relatively greater than coining large, yet the profit may 
be supposed to do more than cover the cost. 

Taking the present value of copper at 126/. per ton of 2240 pounds, and | 
that quantity coined into cents, we have.......... 224,000 cents 
Against the cost of 126/., or .sesceseseeee 126,000 .. 
| 





Leaving a profit of 98/., Or ..sseceseseeee 98,000 
equal to 77 7-9ths per cent. 
Silver Coinage. 

In regulating the silver coinage, it has been proposed to withdraw the 
crown and half-crown pieces from circulation, and also the fourpenny piece. 


There will therefore remain, the threepenny, sixpenny, shilling, and florin | 


pieces, to represent respectively 12}, 25, 50, and 100 cents; and as long as 
the present fourpenny piece shall circulate, its separate value might be fixed 
at 16} cents, only if desirable as a matter of convenience, in the same way 
as the three-cent piece circulates in America. 

We ights. 

There is another advantage also which the proposed arrangement possesses, 
that, in forming a system of decimal weights there will be a unity of agree- 
ment with the copper coinage. 

Thus, if we start above single grains, with the first atom of weight at one- 
tenth of a cent, we have 

7 grains = 1 atom. 
10 atoms = 1 cent = 70 grains. 
100 cents = 1 1b. avoirdupois = 7000 grains. 

There would be no difficulty in originating a new grain weight equivalent 
to 7-10ths of a troy grain, so as to make 10 new grains equal to 1 atom, and 
preserve the decimalization down to the lowest point: but there would be 
grave objections to the introduction of such a new grain weight. The lowest 
avoirdupois weight in use is the dram; which would be represented by | 
4 atoms, though about } of a grain in excess, but nevertheless sufticiently 
near for any practical purpose of comparison. 

The new hundredweight would of course be 100 pounds instead of 112 
ounds, and the ton of 20 hundredweights would be 2000 pounds instead ot 
240 pounds as at present. 

As 10 pounds avoirdupois are equal to 1 imperial gallon, the same pro- | 

rtion is continued without alteration with reference to liquid measures ; 
ut as to superficial and dry measures, there would be considerable difficulty 

in making alterations so as to decimalize them, and at once accommodate 
the changes to practical use in real life. There can be no necessity, more- 
over, to abandon duodecimals, or any other division, if the advantages be 
on their side. 

The decimal division of the pound weight has a great advantage over the 
present system, for if we desired to express a foreign weight, as the kilo- 
gramme, we have it at once 220} cents, instead of in lb. oz, drams, and 
grains. 


Gold and Silver. | 

It is perhaps out of place, if not premature, to allude to any alteration in 
the standard of these two metals; but if 900 fine, or one-tenth alloy, be | 
eventually adopted, and the proportion of gold to silver fixed at 1 to 14, (in- 
stead of 14.2878,) the new sovereign would be required to weigh 125 grains, 
of which 112} grains would be pure gold and 12} grains alloy; and the new 
florin would be 175 grains, of which 157} grains pure silver and 17} grains 
alloy. In other words, out of 1 pound avoirdupois of standard gold and silver, | 
900 fine, would be coined 56 sovereigns and 40 florins respectively ; and the 
Mint prices of that purity would be 3/. Sil. 40 cents for gold, and 2. 74 2-7th 








cents for silver per ounce troy. ADM. | 
SyYNoOPpsIs, 
Accounts, 
£. Fl. Cents. 
Coin GgJe. 
Coy per. 
4 Cent = 35 Grains, | 4Cents= 280 Grains, 
1, = 70 ” | 10 5, = 7 ” 
2, = 14 a | 100, = 1 Florin. 
Silver. 
3 Penny-piece = 12) Cents. | Shilling = 50 Cents, 
6 n = 2 » Florin = 100 , 
Gold. 
Half-sovereign = 45 Florins or 400 Cents. 
Sovereign = 10 Florins or 1000 Cents. 
Weights. 
1 Grain 
. «+_ 1 Atom 
 — = 10 , = 1Cent 
7000, =1000 ,, =100 ,, =1 Ib. avoirdupois. 
Single letter postage = 3 Cents or 210 Grains per Four-cent piece. 
Comparative Value of Pence and Cents, 
1 Penny = 4 1-6th Cents, 4 Pence = 16 2-3ds Cents. 
2Pencee = 81-H,, . = = 20 5-6ths ,, 
” = 12} ” 6 ” = 20 ”? 








| Coalition into notoriety before it could reach maturity; and it is 


| induce him to assist the point-blank democratic, middle-class 


| them lend personal exertions or — personal influence to bear 
t 
| men must have parted with his identity ; and to make the trium- 


| virate, each member of the trinity must have expunged himself, 


"seceggons to set aside or counteract the very principles which they 


out fulfilling any genuine functions. The origin of a true Oppo- 


| into power than they come under the paramount instinct of am- 
| bitious self-preservation ; and, for the purpose of preserving them- 


| the complement of Administration. The duty of Parliament is 
| Executive; and the two functions are naturally and properly di- 


| House. It may happen that in critical times the action of a con- 


_Teform of military departments were necessary, he might find Lim- 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPPOSITION. 
Tue new Coalition has been discussed and torn to pieces before it 
came fairly into existence. The conception appears to have been 
neither a dream nor a reality, but an abortion, to be disclaimed by 
its own parents. It was a conspiracy, the nature of which pre- 
cluded it from any kind of even prospective success, unless its 
preliminaries had been kept in profound seerecy. But the vanity 
of principals, or the meddling of subordinates, has forced the 





laughed out of existence before it exists. The discussion has 
already shown how little hope of success it would have had if it 
could have been embodied and got into working order. If g 
Bright and a Disraeli could secretly conspire to codperate with 
each other, it is a question whether the nicest refinements of the 
Member for Manchester, or the sturdiest and most practical repre- 
sentations of the Member for Buckinghamshire, could have in- 
duced Mr. Gladstone to join in the partnership. But even if he 
did, the new party could only proceed to success by sacri- 
ficing its own leaders. If the pliancy of a Disraeli could 


policy of a Bright, how could the highminded and essen- 
tially aristocratic Member for Oxford University join in car. 
rying out a Rochdale Administration? On the other hand, 
how could John Bright adapt his democratic weight to carry 
out the refinement of a Gladstone policy ; or how could either of 


upon apy kind of Asian mystery with which the House of Com- 
mons could be amused ? In order to act together, each one of the 


The Coalition is a contradiction in facts. 

In truth, it demanded conditions the exact opposite of those that 
can make a successful Opposition. It implied, not that the mem- 
bers of it were to waive “ minor differences,” but that they were 


ave conscientiously, or ostensibly, held and advocated. An Op- 
position of that kind has no function, no locus standi. It cannot 
possess the confidence of the country, and cannot therefore possess 
any effectual support, because it does not offer the instrument for 
accomplishing anything that the country desires. It offers a 
marling-spike to do the work of a lancet, stenhamntie for build- 
ing purposes. 
It could only be effectual in preventing the existence of a true 
Opposition, by occupying a certain space in Parliament with- 


sition is as natural as its duty is necessary to be performed. 
However a Government may originate, its members no sooner get 


selves, they will sometimes combine against measures which the 
interests of the country demand. Hence it happens that they 
may injure or neglect interests that do not fall within the scope of 
their party, or that out of office they have positively laboured to 
promote. It was thus that a Liberal Cabinet took up and 
abandoned the principle of Irish Appropriation ; thus that a Libe- 
ral Cabinet impeded the progress of Free-trade by tampering with 
it. The natural Opposition consists of those men who possess 2 
certain amount of public confidence, but, independent of place, 
come actively forward to advocate the interests that are neglected 
or injured. This is the constitutional Opposition, which is truly 


to supply means for the Executive and also to watch over the 
vided, in the Ministerial sides and the Opposition sides of the 


stitutional Opposition will furnish a real support to Government; 
as, for instance, if a Cabinet Minister held that a very energetic 


self too weak to carry out the necessary reforms against the occu- 
pants of place, his colleagues, unless an independent and vigorous 
Opposition embodied the necessity and helped him to coerce Lis 
colleagues into acquiescence. . 
In times where large subjects absorb the chief part of public 
attention, a Cabinet is likely to hold itself acquitted of its duties lf 
it attend to that particular set occupation, neglecting others; and 
at such times a really independent Opposition becomes peculiarly 
desirable. There never was a time when that constitutional section 
of the House of Commons was more wanted than at present. With 
the Administration too much absorbed in the war, there has been 
reason to fear that very necessary and quite practicable reforms 
would be delayed. Law Reform  & been in that case. Our whole 
system of criminal detention and reformation is left to — dis- 
cussion, when independent Members ought to force the Executive 
into the duty of reconsidering and resettling the whole questioa. 
The Administrative Reformers are feeling their way to practical 
measures without the aid afforded by a genuine political Opposl- 
tion, which could bring the weight of the Commons to bear upod 
the Executive. In connexion with the war itself, if there are 
statesmen in office who desire effectually to reform the system ot 
the Army, they are unsupported by any sustained, well-directe 
Opposition. Without the corruption of the old times—having be- 
come subservient, wayward, credulous, and froward, by turns— 
wanting independent men who take their stand upon great pu 
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lic interests, and corsistently maintain the principle that pro- 
cured them public confidence—the House of Commons loses its au- 
thority. 

It is not by conspiracies between incompatible politicians that 
this want in the present House of Commons can be supplied. Op- 
positions, in fact, cannot be ag emerged grow. They 
grow out of the sense that public interests are neglected or injured 
by the Administration; and their materials are supplied in men of 
independent feeling and strong conviction with settled principles 
to guide them. If such men exist in the House of Commons, and 
take up the duty of watching, protecting, and asserting the in- 
terests neglected or injured, then we shall once more have a real 
and an effective Opposition, whose leaders would in the natural 
course of things be “sent for.” But in this land, according to the 
constitution, men must first serve their country before they can 
serve their Queen. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM ASSOCIATION'S 
FIRST BILL. 

ArTer a long silence, the Administrative Reformers have reap- 
peared with an address that has the tone of men who mean to con- 
centrate their energies upon practical measures, and it is accom- 

anied by their first project of legislation in the form of an actual 
fill The will of the people upon the subject of Administrative 

Reform, they say, must be declared without room for doubt in the 
next session of Parliament; and the Association fasten upon their 
first work in a measure “ to purge Parliament from the corruption 
of place-hunting,” by taking the patronage of appointments to the 
civil departments from the Treasury, and reposing it in a Commis- 
sion of a limited number under the Crown. The Commissioners 
are to hold examinations throughout the country, open to all citi- 
zens who may choose to apply; through that channel, and none 
other, shall the post of junior clerk be attained. This project is a 
beginning which is likely to attract a considerable amount of pub- 
lic approbation; we have to consider, however, whether it is likely 
to fulfil that expectation, or to create that kind of movement 
which would call forth the largest amount of political energy in its 
support. 

he system of patronage has undermined the independence of 

Parliament, even since corrupt Parliaments were professedly ended 
by the Reform Act; and the announcement of several Members 
that they intend to discontinue their visits to the Treasury to 
canvass patronage for their constituents, shows at once that the 
evil is practically mischievous and that there is a decided reaction 
against it. Indeed, the movement of the Members suggests a 
question whether the object cannot be attained without a bill; 
whether public opinion, operating not less upon Government than 
upon Members, will not continue that improvement which has 

ready commenced. By the declarations of Members who have 
avowed their intention of being no longer the instrument for in- 
voking that patronage which places the House of Commons at the 
command of the Treasury, we are reminded that the corruption 
does not begin either with the Treasury or with the Members, but 
with the constituencies; and a bill for controlling the Treasury 
and the House of Commons alone would do comparatively little 
towards purging that body which is really the depository of the 
political disease—the constituencies. 

We turn then to the bill to see what it is made of. It professes 
to be a statute for regulating the appointment of clerks in the Civil 
Service; and it authorizes her Majesty to appoint three competent 
persons as a Board of Examiners. The Examiners are to deter- 
mine in what subjects candidates for civil employment shall be ex- 
amined, so as to ascertain their general qualifications for the service 
at large, and special qualifications for the particular departments. 
The attainments of candidates are to be indicated by marks; and 
after the examination, the best of the candidates are to receive the 
appointment in succession according to the number of marks that 
they have obtained. The bill provides that no officer under the 
act shall sit in Parliament. 

So far the arrangement appears to be calculated to prevent the 
corruption of Members or the corrupt action of the Treasury. The 
authors of the bill admit that no human institutions can work per- 
fectly, and that their plan may be open to question. That the 
Commissioners themselves might be corrupted—that plans might 
be devised for evading all rules—that local examinations might be 
managed—are objections of less force than the general remark, 
that, the real corruption lying in the constituent body, we cannot 
hope to drive it out of the public departments, or out of the politi- 
eal action of the country, so long as the body of the people, hold- 
ing the franchise or possessing local influence, are guided by low 
instead of high motives. 

The most important objection in the scheme is indicated by the 
fourteenth clause— 

“ Provided always, that nothing in this act contained shall alter or affect 
the powers of any head of any office or department, or other person, to regu- 
late the duties and promotions of clerks therein, or their suspension or dis- 
missal therefrom.” 

How far this would be effectual in checking the tendency of the 
bill unduly to contract the power of the heads of the departments 
over their subordinates we cannot tell. Before we can judge of 
the Measure, also, we need to be informed what would be its pro- 

able operation in giving to the civil servants who entered through 
& competitive examination a certain vested right in their posts? If 

€ representatives of the middle classes throughout the country 
should enter the public departments as a matter of right conse- 
quent upon a certain scholastic success, the tenure of the junior 
clerks would be very different from that of servants in the or- 
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dinary sense of the word. No statutablo powers retained or 
created for the superior officers would give that power over 
their subordinates which is essential to complete discipline ; and, 
besides the possibility that subordinates holding their posts 
through an independent authority might be very little pliant 
and obedient in the hands of their superiors, there is the 
further contingency that such a method of appointing the sub- 
ordinate members for the public departments throughout the 
country would create a distinct oflicial class, strengthened in 
its tenure by the very independence which such a constitution 
secures, and therefore having interests and rights separated at once 
from the superior Government and from the body of the people. 
In a somewhat different way an official class has been create } in 
Germany ; and the tendency to bureaucratic government has been 
noticed by all visitors of the German states, as tending to bring 
about the present corrupt condition of the government at large. 
What we see there is a class government in its most concentrated 
form—that is, not the government of one class by another, but the 
creation of a class in whom the government is vested ex oflicio, 
and whose tenure, interests, and corporate feelings, are distinct 
from those of the governed. 

These, we say, are considerations which have to be weighed with 
reference to the bill laid before the public by the Administrative 
Reformers. They suggest to us the question, whether, in proceed- 
ing at once to legislation, the Administrative Reformers are not 
guilty of an anachronism, and are not anticipating one branch of 
their functions to the neglect of another, which is at present 
more important. Several leaders of their body have made distinct 
charges of maladministration against the public departments ; but 
as yet we have had no tangible and substantial evidence upon the 
subject. We have had debates in Parliament, more or less fayour- 
able to one side or the other, upon the whole rather leaving the 
Administrative Reformers at a disadvantage. We have had ex- 
tracts from old blue books, and other publications bearing upon the 
ineflicient organization of the public senevteneaha, but not a single 
attempt to anatomize any one of these impugned departments. Zhés is 
the first business. If the Civil Service is corrupt, badly organized, 
in indifferent repair, let us know the evil exactly as itis. There 
is the proper instrument for tearing open any institutions what- 
ever, in “the grand inquest of the nation ”’—the House of Com- 
mons. If a prima facie charge can be made against a public 
department, trial is the process which the traditions of this coun- 
try, the forms of our institutions, and the national feeling, will 
perfectly support. We want to ‘now the evil—to anatomize it, 
tear it open, and lay it bare to the public view, before we can de- 
sign the remedy or legislate. No doubt, when bad methods of 
administration are exposed, it greatly assists to direct the inquiry 
and to stimulate exertion if better methods of conducting the 
same business be pointed out by way of dlustration: but if the 
reformer hastens to the business of putting his illustrations as 
mature enactments, he incurs the threefold danger of making suy- 
gestions which can be anticipated by those already in office, who 
can thus make his interference apparently nugatory—of proposing 
arrangements which will not work so well as the adaptations of 
the men whom he intends to discredit; and by dictating the con- 
ditions under which official people must conduct their affairs, he 
limits their responsibility proportionately, and gives them the 
right of pleading in excuse for maladministration, that they are 
crippled by the restraints upon their authority. The first thing 
we want, then, is the anatomy of the public departments, or of 
one of them asa sample. Public opinion would complete!y sup- 
port the Administrative Reformers in that preliminary process, and 
from the inquiry the form of legislation would naturally spring. 

THE FIELD-MARSHALS. 

Tne Struldbrug promotions continue to be the theme of discussion 
in no very satistied spirit. “The reason?” That is still the 
general question, but not a single presentable reason is alleged. 
General Pélissier is created a Vield-Marshal, and there is uo neces- 
sity to ask why; as little as to ask the reason why Sir James 
Simpson is of created Field-Marshal. To put it colloquially, Ge- 
neral Pélissier has shown that he can marshal a field to some pur- 
pose, and handle his soldiers when marshalled. It may be said 
that the promotions in the East have nothing to do with these pro- 
motions in the West; but the public connects them, if only by 
coincidence of time; and if Lieutenant-General Simpson was 
made General for being present “during” the success of our 
allies, really the only discoverable reason why the ancient 
Generals at home were promoted is, that they were alive during 
the victory at Sebastopol. They are meritorious persons, no 
doubt ; but they had their reward when they accomplished their 
achievements—promotion, title, and pension ; and their account 
was settled. The circumstance that while two of the old Gene- 
rals only obtain an honorary distinction, Lord Hardinge, by 
being in active service, has a large increase of pay, ought not to 
have been a reason for the triple promotion, but against it, as it 
suggests the very lowest of motives. And the suggestion that 
the Court had any hand in it, as the jobbing of one kind of support 
against another,—a sort of barter of baton and pay against shako 
and tunic,—must be dismissed at once, as too monstrous 2 charge 
against high persons to be advanced without distinct evidence, 
which is here absent. The step therefore is, at present, simpiy un- 
accountable. ; 

The public is driven to only one way of accounting for the 


‘act—that “the honse over the way” is still too much in 


the state that Mr. Osborne described nearly a year ago; that 
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the managers of our military system are incapable of estimat- 
ing their own position and the character of public opinion. At- 
tention has been drawn to the large proportion of Staff “men- 
tions” after the 8th of September, for no special service; while 
officers who fought and bled with their regiments are passed over. 
The unusual manner in which officers of high rank return home 
on sick certificate or on “urgent business” is a mortifying inci- 
dent of the present war, and it has the effect of leaving the actual 
command of the men—often half-drilled recruits—to mere boys. 
In such a state of the Army, an evidence of incompetency at head- 
quarters like that exhibited in the late triple promotion becomes 
something worse than a joke and a by-word. It covers the Horse 
Guards with ridicule, but it makes the public ask if the state of | 
the Army at Whitehall does not demand a Roebuck Committee | 
eyen more than the state of the Army before Sebastopol ? 





CRIMINAL TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 
Laziness is the great vice which obstructs the improvement of 
society. We do not mean the laziness of the disreputable classes, 
but the vice as it shows itself in the most respectable, and even in 
those who would consider themselves the teachers and leaders of 
their kind. It is little less than laziness which makes the im- 
patient class of reformers hasten to seize conclusions without de- 
veloping the necessary means to work out those conclusions, as 
though you could snatch loaves of bread out of the corn-field. 
And it is equally laziness which makes men assume that results 
cannot be attained, or even refuse to inquire into the means of at- | 
taining them. At this moment there is a great mass of experience, 
sound reasoning, and positive knowledge, which tell us what we 
should do with our criminals; but the Legislature, and those who 
move the Legislature, are content to compromise with a great duty 
rather than go through a very moderate amount of proper labour 
in order to work out the question ar There are several 
interests at stake, all of them important. The object is to protect 
the innocent part of society—if in this view such a part can be 
said to exist—against the lawless irregularity of the criminal part. 
It may be conceded on a very simple principle of philosophy, that 
the shortest and cheapest mode to preserve society in a state of 
purity would be to kill off all criminals, and so to save the expense 
of their maintenance and render the contamination of other classes 
absolutely impossible. There are two considerations that preclude 
this Draconian plan. One is, that a cruel law contaminates those 
who enforce it, and in extirpating a minority of criminals we 
should create a majority of criminals. The second, yet more im- 
portant, has its root in the finite nature of human insight and the 
slowness of human experience to work out its own best conclu- 
sions. Some of the most important truths to which we have at- 
tained have at an early stage of their development been regarded 
as heresies which it was criminal to admit or even to discuss; 
and if we were to adopt the plan of extirpating our criminals, 
we should, in our blundering foresight, confound the reformers 
with the criminals, and place extinction upon the progress of so- 
ciety without cutting out the cancer. 

As we cannot send our criminals to Hades, we must bestow 
them somewhere else. We cannot follow Punch’s plan of driving 
them “to the world’s edge and pitching them over.” They must 





abide with us in some way ; and the question is, since they must | 


exist, how they can be lodged so as to inflict no wanton suffering 
upon themselves and yet inflict a minimum of contamination upon 
society. The plan of transportation seemed, in a geographical 
sense, to be a substitute for dismissal to Hades; but we cannot 
find any place in the world so little eligible for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life that emigrants not of the criminal class will fail to 
seek it ; and hence we established in the Australian Colonies, not a 
pure prison for criminal purposes, but a community with an enor- 
mous percentage of criminal element in it. When we tried to 
isolate the criminal element in Norfolk Island, we found ourselves 
manufacturing a concentration of crime which it became an im- 
piety to = etuate. We discontinued the Norfolk Island forth- 
with, and followed it up with discontinuing Australia as the site 
for transportation. All these were rough and ready modes of 
getting rid of our criminals, without really considering what to do 
with them. We have put off that question to the present day, and 
still try to put it off; and, as usual, we are paid for our laziness 
with an increase of trouble and expense. 


Transportation was discontinued years ago: long before that 


time, those who had taken the trouble to inquire into the subject, | 


like M. Demetz in France, Mr. M. D. Hill, Captain Maconochie, 
and Mr. Adderley in this country, had shown with more or less 
exactness of reasoning, and with great accuracy for practical pur- 
poses, the true manner of dealing with our pet va It is pos- 
sible to diminish the amount of the criminal class at the source, by 
cutting off the supply, and converting a large proportion of our 
youth into honest citizens. With great numbers the casualties of 
an excessively poor home, life in the streets, total neglect of educa- 
tion, contamination by associating with depraved relatives, and other 
incidents, render it ines impossible to find the path to an honest 
livelihood ; and a dishonest course therefore became the only na- 
tural means of subsistence. In order to block out this great re- 
cruitment of the criminal forces, a plan of reformatory discipline 
would be required for children who have actually fallen into bad 
courses, and a system of education accessible to all for those who 
have not yet lapsed: but we have deferred the system of public 
education until we can settle certain squabbles upon abstract sec- 
tarian questions ; each sect preferring to keep our youth in a state 
of ignorance which exposes it to crime, rather than permit the 


risk that one sect or other will have a better chance of getting hold 
of the rising generation. The plan of reformatory institutions has 
been adopted ; we have Parkhurst, Redhill, and other such schools: 
but if the principle upon which these institutions are founded js 
sound—if there is any virtue in the success there attained—it jg 
certain that the same course ought to be pursued with all the 
criminal youth, and not confined to a simple percentage of that 
class. It would be of little service to vaccinate one in ten of the 
population; if we intend to prevent the prevalence of small. 
pox, our only course is to enforce vaccination for all. But because 
we are too lazy thoroughly to investigate the working of our pre- 
sent system and the necessary working of an improved system, we 
compromise the question by boasting of Redhill and Parkhurst, 
and leave nine-tenths of the population unvaccinated against a 


| disease worse than smallpox. 


So likewise with regard to the adult criminals. There is great 
reason to suppose that the circumstances which determine the 
adoption of an honest or criminal course of life, in most cases, are 
very trivial. Upon the whole, the understandings of this class 
are low; they lapse more from ignorance than malignity. A mo- 
dicum of well-supplied assistance would prevent crime in all but 
those few whose deformed nature places them in the order of lusus 
nature, and who in respect of criminal discipline may be regarded 
as practically insane. Their detention i be justified upon the 
same grounds that justify the detention of the insane. With re- 
gard to the other class, they are in the same condition so long as 
they are criminally disposed,—that is, they are insane, and should 
| be in safe custody. As soon as they have ceased to be criminall 

disposed, and become disposed like ordinary people to earn their 
livelihood in an honest way, they are cured of their insanity and 
may safely go at large. Speaking generally, this cure can in most 
cases be well tested. If the criminal have cheerfully completed for 
a lengthened period a fair amount of task-work, he will have 
shown that he has acquired that frame of mind and those habits of 
hand which indicate social health. If in the course of that disci- 
pline he has found his condition generally speaking correspond 
with his own diligence in industry, there is the greater proba- 
bility that the species of blind logic thus taught to his sensations 
will direct him out in the world. But our legislators at large wil] 
not take the trouble of examining the rule so soundly laid down 
Mr. M. D. Hill in addressing the Birmingham Grand Jury 

“If they desired, as he did, to see that principle adopted, they must be pre- 
pared to strengthen the hands of Government by advocating such a chan; 
in the law as would enable those who administered it to retain in custody 
all such as were convicted of crime until they had, by sure and unequivocal tests, 
proved that they had the will and the power to gain an honest livelihood 
when at large. They must face that question. They must keep the maniac 
in prison, under restraint, unless he is satisfactorily proved to be fit to return 
to society.” 

The conclusions which we are enforcing have been conceded, 
weighed, set aside for after-thought, reéxamined, sifted, reduced to 
their best working form, and at last consistently advocated by some 
of the most influential men of all parties in this country as well as 
in France. We have had meetings on the Continent and in Eng- 
land; and within the last fortnight, besides the conference of the 
friends of reformatory discipline at Birmingham, we have had M. 
| Demetz of Mettray addressing friends at Bristol on the sub- 
| ject, and an admirable address by Mr. M. D. Hill to the 
Grand Jury at Birmingham. By degrees, no doubt, these earnest, 
consistent, and laborious reformers are gaining ground; they 
have established their case clearly on the grounds of logic 
and of practical experience; they are obstructed by nothi 
| but that inherent laziness which continues the influence of 
| laws in keeping up the numbers and force of the criminal part 

of the population. It is thus shown as clearly as it is possible to 
| establish any social fact, that, monsters and accidents excepted, we 
might cut off the larger part of the supply of criminals and remove 
the larger portion of the permanent criminals from society: but 
| society, too lazy to go into the detail, unwilling to take the respon- 
| sibility which a conviction thus worked out could alone justify, 
| again compromises the question with adult as well as juvenile of- 
| fenders, and in lieu of detaining the culprit until he has proved 
| his cure, determines that he shall be sentenced to an imprisonment 
| for a definite period,—as if we said to a man labouring under in- 
sanity, or under any infectious disease, you shall go to the doctor's 
for - months, then to be driven forth upon society, cured or ul- 
| cured. 








| THE ADHESION OF THE TIMES. 
| Tue adhesion of the Zimes to the principle which we have just 
been enforcing is a distinct event in itself, When that powerful 
organ adopts a principle, we infer that the principle is no a 
militant in an order of devoted adherents, but triumphant in popu! 
acceptance. It was a consciousness of the stamp of currency whi 
the Leading Journal can give, that made Sir Robert Peel convey to 
the office in Printing-house Square the special thanks for support, 
which Mr. Carlyle first brought before the public in his Memoir of 
Mr. John Sterling. Ifthe Zimes, faithful to its own title, strives 
to reflect the prevailing opinion of the day, it has only the more 
largely identified itself with such opinion, and acquired a larger 
power to distinguish opinion as being received. We may 
sometimes smile at the facility with which our great contem- 
porary can take up a neglected cause just at the happy moment 
when the coming success of a principle may assist the success of a 
journal ; but when it adopts propositions which we have at heart, 
we all of us congratulate ourselves on the event, and believe that 
we have success because the Zimes aids us. For several years, with 
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little help from contemporary journalism, we had held the | 
Tue Priest of Blarney has proved that it is logically and practi- 


faith which we have just been preaching with renewed hope, 
that no convicted and imprisoned cyiminal should be restored to 
liberty until he shall have earned it by labour and conduct: the 
Times now adopts the same creed, and we infer that society at 
large is on the point of adopting it. . ; 

Somewhat new to the cause, our contemporary, indeed, slightly 
misconceives the representations of its oldest advocates. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Hill, defending the principles on which the ticket-of- 
leave system is based, insists that the principles are sound although 
they are exposed to serious misconception by their imperfect ap- 
lication in the existing system: the Times seems to regard 

r. Hill as being in some way a defender of the system as it is. 
Again, Mr. Ifill mentions the alleged effect of the ticket-of-leave 
system upon the adult criminals, as resulting in the reform o 
90 per cent,—figures w hich he mentioned in order to express his 
strong doubt of their accuracy ; and yet the figures are cite 
against him as his own. These, however, are minor errors, and 
since they must get corrected in the progress of discussion now 
likely to become practical, they will do no serious harm. Certain 
we are, that Mr. Hill, like Archbishop Whately, Captain Macono- 
chie, and the other labourers in the same field, will take little 
umbrage at small mistakes, while they can congratulate themselves 
upon so fortunate an adherence as that of the great journal. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the Zimes may do more ina 
single article than any other or all other educators of o inion in 
long years of toil. All we ask is, that the Leading Journa , having 
reached the top of the hill, will put a“ scotcher” behind its wheels, 
and not run back to the bottom; a mishap at which it would be 
easy to scold, but which scolding would not mend. 


THE SUNDAY CORN-CUTTING CASE. 

Tur Sabbatical observance of Sunday has been placed in a curious 

ition by the case of Williams and the judgment of the Home 
Piice upon that unpopular conviction. Williams was a labourer 
working for hire, but he cultivated a very small patch of land for 
himself, and reaped his own corn ona Sunday. Brought before a 
Bench of Worcestershire Magistrates, he was convicted, under the 
statute of Charles the Second, for having pursued his “ ordinar 
calling” on Sunday, and was sentenced to pay a fine of 5s. wit 
12s, 6d. costs. An outburst of newspaper indignation against the 
Magistrates drew forth a defence by “ One of the Convicting Ma- 
gistrates,” which did not improve the ease on their side. The 
grand plea of the defender was, that Williams was under no ne- 
cessity to cut his corn on Sunday, because he waited for some 
hours on the following Monday to find work; the implication 
being that he might have employed that time on his crop. 
This was no answer to the supposition that the state of 
the corn might have called for its reaping on the _parti- 
eular day. ‘The case was referred to the Home Office ; 
and, by order of Sir George Grey, the Under-Secretary addressed a 
letter to the Magistrates stating that the conviction was not war- 
ranted by law, since Williams is a hired labourer, and he was not 
in the pursuit of his ordinary calling as a hired labourer on the 
Sunday when he saved his own wheat. As the statute is a penal 
statute, it must be construed strictly in favour of the accused ; 
and a strict construction no doubt bears the new interpretation. 

The case is one of those which remind us how very desirable it 
is that the whole criminal part of the statute-book should be tho- 
roughly revised and brought into that stricter condition which 
will not make it a trap for foolish or biased magistrates. If the 
revision had already been made, it is probable that this very sub- 
ject of Sabbath-observance would have been placed in accordance 
with the contemporary feeling, and would no longer be directed 
by a Tory statute conceived under the reactionary spirit which at- 
tended the restoration of the scapegrace Charles. 

It seems impossible, however, that the particular law can now 
remain where it is left by this judgment of the Home Office. 
By the very terms of the prohibition as now interpreted, while a 
man must be strictly prevented from the pursuit of his ordinary 
calling on the Sunday, he has an implied licence to pursue an 
extraordinary calling; so that the statute of Charles might now 
positively be pleaded as the warrant for very fantastical “ call- 
ings.” adeel, it would appear that everybody can pursue even 
an ordinary occupation so it be not his own; every shop might be 
opened, if everybody would consent on the Sunday to take u 
somebody else’s business. Of course this could not be tolerated in 
Practice, but it is a preposterous state of the statute-book which 
renders it speculatively possible. Far better leave the subject to 


e good feeling of the community, protecting those who desire a | 


decent observance from unmannerly intrusion. Far better, there- 
fore, if the reform of the law went no further than to strike out 
this obsolete statute of Charles the Second. 

n our view, however, a simple repeal of restrictive statutes | 
would not bring the law in accordance with the predominant feel- | 
ing of the time. It is desirable to leave all those who seek rest 
and recreation on the seventh day in full freedom; but to that end | 
likewise, it is desirable that proceedings which would unreasonably | 
interfere with the conscientious repose or decent recreation of 
numerous classes should also be checked; and it appears to us 

t the time has come when those who desire a decorous obser- | 
vance of the Sunday should codperate with those who desire a | 
More reasonable amount of freedom than the present statute pro- 
esses to permit, in order to place the whole subject in harmony 
With the feelings and convictions of the community. 
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BLARNEY versus INCOME-TAX, 


cally impossible for him to pay income-tax; conscquently the 
seizure of his horse, and the confiscation of that animal for the 
— of the Income-tax Commissioners, was nothing more than a 
awless appropriation on their part, which must be dictated by 
something different from their desire to do their duty on behalf of 
the Exchequer. Certainly, her Majesty’s Exchequer does not re- 
quire Income-tax Commissioners to rob the natives even of Ire- 
land ; but Mr. Peyton has clearly established a case of unjustiti- 
able and wanton robbery. 

The Commissioners called upon him to pay income-tax; but 
find him entirely without the means. He is indeed a gentleman 
of influence, no doubt, since he rides on horseback, which is the 
next thing to keeping a gig; but we know too well, even in Eng- 
land, that there may be gentlemen without income, and that beg- 
gars may ride on horseback. The Priest of Blarney is in the posi- 
tion of the Brahmin devotees who sit in holy helplessness -and are 
served entirely by the voluntary offices of the faithful. The 
Priest has no dues, and the law which ignores his claims confirms 
the case of Mr. Peyton. He has nothing but gifts. The Commis- 
sioners are empowered to levy a percentage upon income ; the per- 
centage of course must be of the kind of that from which it is extract- 
ed; but how is it possible to levy a percentage on voluntary gifts ? 
The only conceivable process would be for Mr. Peyton to set apart 
a percentage spontaneously, and to send onward so much as his 
“ voluntary gift” to the Income-tax Commissioners. Imagine a 
voluntary gift to the Income-tax Commissioners! It is a contra- 
diction in terms; to say nothing of the fact that in this case it is 


' extorted. 


The law has already recognized the distinction between volun- 
tary gifts and dues. It will not assist Mr. Peyton to recover a 
halfpenny of his claims. He may furnish the viaticum or pass to 
purgatory, but no court of civil jurisdiction in Ireland will enforce 

is claim to the toll of one shilling: how then can the legal au- 


| thorities, which so respect the purity of his revenue that they will 
' not handle it, put their rude Protestant hand upon three-halfpence 
| out of the shilling which they will not assist him to get ? 


There is another difficulty. It would be very ungracious in 
the Priest of Blarney to take account of his free-will offerings, to 
sum them up, and as it were keep a ledger against the pious. Mr. 
Peyton has not practised that arithmetic, and he does not know 
how rich or how poor he is. The Church receives through him; 
but as for himself it is all mortification, abnegation, and abstrac- 
tion. Yet the Income-tax Commissioners call upon him “to es- 
timate his income”! THe declines, and properly, to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth: they not only look his gift-horse in the mouth, 
but put the animal up to auction. 

A further difficulty is still more insuperable. Much of Mr, 
Peyton’s income, as the Income-tax Commissioners please to call 
it, reaches him not in pounds sterling, but in geese, turkeys, and 
pounds of butter: how is it possible to pay a percentage upon 
free-will offerings of that kind? The Priest is not a poulterer or 
butterman, and has no monied representatives of the gifts in his 
till. His only course would be to forward the income-tax in kind. 
The fractions from the geese, turkeys, or pounds of butter, could be 
sent to the chief office in Dublin, and thence through the English 
revenue-oflice to the Bank of England. Much good would it do 
the Exchequer thus to receive by the circuitous course of the tax- 
collector scraps of poultry or pats of butter! Even the junior 
clerks would decline to dine off the percentage if it were handed 
out to them as perquisites. 

From the plain statement of these facts, which the Priest of 
Blarney laid before the Cork mob in its judicial capacity, it is 
quite evident that the Income-tax Commissioners oll not have 
had revenue in their eye. They must have had some other object; 
and, as Mr. Peyton is so clear in his reasoning, we have a right to 
suppose him correct in stating that motive to be a vindictive feel- 
ing on the part of the “ English fellows” who “go over and p- 
= and beggar the poor Irish”—a vindictive feeling against the 

rish Priest. But they are foiled: they think to extort the income- 
tax from him, but it is in fact dragged from the pious pocket of a 
friend who stands by the Priest in his logical dilemma of having 
to pay income-tax without income. So the lawless Commissioners, 
in effect, make an impossible attack upon the Priest of Blarney, 
but really extort the cash out of the pocket of another man, who 
owes not the debt, and who has paid income-tax already. Such is 
the atrocity of “ those English fellows” towards “ the poor Irish”! 

Mr. Thackeray sails from Liverpool for America today, fortified by a 
good dinner, prepared for him by sixty literary and artistic friends and a 


| sympathetic cook at the London Tavern, on Thursday. The proceedings 


are unreported, but it is hinted that they were well worth reading if 


| only they had been reported. Unpublished works are always beautiful. 


Mr. Thackeray’s hosts came away without the power to report the pro- 
ceedings, and, as we can only “guess” at what happened, we have 
very doubtful materials for judgment; but we know the speeches must 
have been good, when Literature was its own Mecanas—Mecenas there- 
fore his own accomplished courtier; and when the very bill of fare lent 
point in quaint names for dishes christened after Thackeray’s characters. 
So the genial satirist is sent back to his travels in high condition ; and 


he will return better than ever prepared to give that truthful, — 
and instructive view of America, its institutions, men and women, head, 
heart, and habits, which both Americans and English expect from him, 
But perhaps the cunning genius thinks, that his account of America, ad- 
mired on anticipative presumption, will continue to be most admired and 
prized while undelivered ? 
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MY EXILE IN SIBERIA.* 

ALEXANDER HeEnzen, the author of this work, is aself-exiled Rus- 
sian gentleman, who has published various books on the politics 
and institutions of his country, which have excited more attention 
on the Continent than they have here. His expositions have 
been so free, that successive acts of power closed the presses 
of Germany and Frarce against him, driving him to have recourse 
to England. Since 1834 he appears to have been an object of sus- 
picion to the Russian Government, sometimes under ban, always 
under surveillance. About 1847 he obtained a long-sought permis- 
sion to travel ; and once fairly out of the country, refused, like some 
other compatriots, to return. M. Herzen has been known in Rus- 
sia by his writings for some fifteen years; his Continental reputa- 
tion dates from the Revolutionary year 1848; passages from his 
writings and pamphlets have been translated, but this is the first 
work in English, at least that we have met. . 

My Exile in Siberia appears to be an autobiography of the au- 
thor, often thrown into the form of fiction. It begins with his 
arrest for a conspiracy, which had no existence, in the summer of 
1834; describes with much detail his imprisonment, examina- 
tions, and final sentence to Wiatka, where he was employed as a 
Government clerk. After some time he was as an act of grace and 
favour removed to Wladimir, a Russian town near Moscow, his 
native place. A blank of three years occurs during his residence 
at Wladimir; in the course of which time, however, he married. 
On the expiration of his sentence, he returned to his family at 
Moscow, and was subsequently employed under Count Strogonoff at 
St. Petersburg. His freedom of comment again brought him into 
trouble, and he was sent into a sort of provincial exile as a Coun- 
cillor to the Regency or Governor of Novgorod. The manner of 
doing business there did not suit him; he resigned, and returned to 
Moscow, till he got permission to travel. 

The dramatic form in parts of the book gives greater life and 
vraisemblance to many scenes than mere narrative probably could 
have done. In more level passages there is a species of flatness, 
as well as some incongruity. Characters are introduced at length 
that have no influence on the fortunes of the author, nor, as far as 
can be seen, upon Russian opinion, but owe their prominence en- 
tirely to the personal feelings of M. Herzen. It is not, however, as 
an individual biography or as a story of events that Jy Evile 
chiefly interests the reader, but as a picture of official society and 
official practices in Russia. We say official, because Government 
regulations or Government influence permeate every where, pressing 
upon every one like the casing air; and this result is, we think, 
about the only point in which his pictures resemble those of other 
writers, unless it be in his contemptuous account of the lower 
class of “ tehinovniks.” 

And the pictures will be equally valuable even if they are 
coloured or exaggerated, asis notimprobable. The very prejudices 
of the author tend to bring out a sort of lifelike reality. M. 
Herzen himself seems to belong to our country gentleman class, and 
among them his sympathies are chiefly developed. He displays, 
indeed, a sort of patriotic feeling for the Russian people, and pity 
for the brutal tyranny to which they are subjected, but his own 
class are the real objects of his regard. Except in the case of 
personal obligation, the high nobility—especially if oflicial, not 
territorial—are objects of his dislike and contempt, mingled with 
the strong disposition to think and tell evil of them, which distin- 
guishes anti-aristocrats in other places besides Russia. The inferior 
employés—the lower order of the “ tchins,” and the higher officers 
who have sprung from that class, are the especial objects of his dis- 
gust and iiasmbe. Dark as these men have usually been painted, 
we doubt whether they have ever appeared so black as in the 
pages of M. Herzen. The main grievance of his exile at Wiatka 
was his fellow clerks. The labour was light, the head of the de- 
partment civil, his family were permitted to supply him with 
funds, but the atmosphere of the office sickened him. 

“There were about twenty clerks in the office, for the most part people 
without the least instruction, and without a trace of morality. Children of 
clerks and secretaries, they were accustomed from the cradle to think, and 
look at service as a profitable means of getting money, and to consider the 

asants like a mine from which they have to extract gold. They were to 

e bribed with twenty and twenty-five kopecks, sold documents for a glass 
of wine, altered others, and degraded themselves in every possible way—in 
short, committed every meanness. My valet-de-chambre ceased to play at 
billiards, for he said the cfficers cheated more than anybody else, and he 
could not even chastise them for it, because they had the military rank. 
With these kind of people, then, whom my servant was prevented from 
striking merely on account of their rank, I was obiiged to spend every day, 
from nine to two in the morning, and from five to eight in the evening. ~ 

** Besides Alenizia, who was chief of the entire office, there was a special 
head of each desk. My superior was not a bad man, but a drunkard, who 
could scarcely read and write. At the same table with me there sat four 
more clerks, I was forced to speak to and be acquainted with them; and, 
indeed, with all the others, not only because they would have taken my re- 
serve for pride, and have played me some trick for it sooner or later, but be- 
cause it would really have been impossible to spend daily several hours with 
the same people without becoming acquainted with them.” 

The indirect effects of Russian despotism do not appear to be 
capable of exaggeration. Unless the Emperor authoritatively and 
personally interferes, (in which case there is nothing to be done,) 
particular acts of despotic power do not wear the shocking appear- 
ance which fancy is inclined to attribute to them,—that is, if the 
subject is a well-educated man or gentleman. Of course, a man 


* My Exile in Siberia, By Alexander Herzen. In twovolumes. Published by 
Hurst and Blackett. 





——_. 
| who gives a loose to his tongue is liable to be arrested ; the prisons 
| are not very comfortable places ; the officials pocket the allowance 

so that the prisoner must “find himself”; and the indulgences 
are not many. Still, the reality as described by our author hag 
not the atrocious character fancy has attached to it. The Rus. 
sians, unless acting under some pressure, are a goodnatured people; 
the officers of the army are mostly polite, and disposed to amelior. 
ate matters as much as they can; such is the reverence for position 
that gentlemen under arrest not only make the tchin keep their 
distance, but treat them with undisguised contempt. There are 
also certain legal rights and constitutional forms to be observed 
though these last are mere forms, of no real use for protection 
against injustice. In many of the superior officers there is a sense 
of right which induces them to see fair play. Most heads of office 
would appear opposed to the police, and throw obstacles in their way 
if they can. It was Strogonoff'and some others who carried our 
author so easily over his second accusation at St. Petersburg, and 
let him down with a Councillorship at Novgorod. To have these 
advantages, however, the Emperor must not have spoken decided. 
ly, and you must be a gentleman. 

“In order to form an idea of a Russian prison, of Russian jurisdiction, and 
Russian police, a person must be either a peasant, a menial servant, work. 
man, or citizen. The political prisoners are certainly severely treated and 
cruelly punished, but their fate cau in no way be compared with that of the 
poor bearded men. The latter are treated without ceremony ; and to whom 
should they address their complaints? where can they find justice ? 

“The disorder, the brutality, and arbitrariness of Russian courts of jus 
tice, and Russian police, are of such a nature, that the poor man fears his 
punishment less than the preceding process, and awaits with impatience the 
moment of his departure to Siberia, as a deliverance. His torments termi. 
nate where his punishment begins, And it must not be forgotten, that three 
parts of those, imprisoned upon a mere suspicion, and declared innocent af- 
terwards by the tribunal, have to go through the same torment as those who 
are guilty. 

* Peter III. abolished the Secret Chancery and Torture-room, 

Catherine IT. abolished torture. 

* Alexander I. abolished it a second time. 

* Answers extorted by brutality are not valid before the law. Any official 
who tortures an accused man is himself subject to the most rigid punishment, 

* And yet, notwithstanding all this, people are tortured through the whole 
of Russia, from Bebring’s Straits to Tauroggen. Where blows are not al- 
lowed, other means are resorted to, and prisoners are made to endure insup- 
portable hest, thirst, salted food, and other atrocities. For instance, one 
man was put on an iron tloor with bare feet at ten degrees of cold; he fell 
ill, and died some time afterwards, in an hospital which was under the su- 
perintendence of Prince M——; who himself related this case with indig- 
nation, 

“The superiors know all this; the Governors hush it up; the governing 
Senate connives at it; the Ministers are silent; the Emperor, the Synod, the 
landed proprietors, down to the Commissioners, are all united herein,” 

The first volume, with its scenes and publie characters, from the 
author’s arrest till he departs from Wiatka, is the most interest- 
ing. <A large part of the second consists of personal matters, or 
sketches of people obscure or unknown to English readers. There 
are also several disquisiticns, not unimportant, but not so lifelike 
as the earlier scenes. Among these, is one on the present or late 
Russo-Slavonie movement; which M. Herzen does not think much 
of. He describes it as literary, archeological, or of Nicholas, not 
practicable or popular. 

“Once for ever, we ought to know that history never returns. Life is so 
rich in material, that it never wants to go back to its old clothes, All re- 
storations have never been anything but masqueraces, We have seen two 
of them. Could the Legitimists succeed in reawakening the monarchy of 
Louis XLV. from the tomb? Could the traditional Republicans succeed in 
drawing back humanity to the Sth Thermidor? It is the truer for us as we 
have nothing in our recollections to which we could go back. Political life 
in Russia, before Peter I., was absurd, poor, and savage; and, nevertheless, 
it is to this life that the Slavophiles would return. They did not confess it 
—but, how else explain all their archwological exhumations, their veneration 
for the customs of another time? Theic endeavour to change the costume 
was an endeavour to return to the ancient one, not to come nearer to the ua- 
tional dress of the people. 

“Through the whole of Russia, except the Slavophiles of Moscow, nobody 
wears the Norman cap. dressed ina way so very Muscovite, that the 
people in the streets of Moscow took him for a Persian. , 

* The return towards the people has also been considered by them ina 
strange, superficial, and rude way. They have shared the error of many de- 
mocrats, who are pleased to flatter the people rhetorically, and to tind it 
quite perfect. They thought, that to partake of the prejudices of a nation 
is to be in communication with it; that to sacrifice one’s own reason, im- 
stead of developing that of the people, is a great act of humility, Thence 
comes their Greek, artificial, aud sincerely hypocritical orthodoxy. Thence 
come their practices of devotion, once more recilled to life; a practice some- 
times deeply touching in the poor, with their ingenuous faith, but terribly 
offensive when premeditated, . 

“In short, the return to the people has been so little adroit, that it was 
not at all popular. The people understood them as little as it did us, and it 
liked neither one nor the other.” 

The following story is from the prison scenes. It is apparently 
told by the author to show the want of conscience among the 
lower class of Russians. This want is not peculiarly Russian, 
but belongs to all peoples in a state of iguorance with narrow m0- 
rality and sympathies. Less than two centuries ago, a Seoteh 
Highlander would have done the same for his chief. Pe 

“The whole service was performed by five or six gendarmes. The old 
one, of whom I speak, was a good and simple creature, grateful for the 
slightest kindness, which, very likely, he had rarely experienced in bis life. 
He had been in the campaign of 1812; his breast was covered with medals, 
His time of service was over, and still he remained in service, because 4e did 
not know what else to do. 

«TT have written home twice to the Mohilcff province,’ he informed me; 
‘but I have received no answer. It seems that none of my relations are sti 
alive ; and it is hard in one’s old days to be reduced to beggary.’ = 

“The individuality of a man is sacrificed unscrupulously by us without 
the least compensation. 

“ Such a gloomy character pervaded the old man’s tales that he always 
made me thoughtful. . 

In the year 1817 he had been in the campaign against the Turks, uncer 
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kindhearted captain, who took care of all his soldiers 


mmand of a very l 
po anes bis children, and in fact was always at their head under 


as though they were 


ar; «A Moldavian woman,” Philomonoff related, ‘had bewitched the cap- 
tain. We observed once that he was very distressed. The thing was, 
look ye, that—you understand—he had remarked that the Moldavian went 
also to another officer. He then called us one day, me and one of my com- 
rades, a fine fellow, both whose legs were shot off later at Little Jaroslav, 
and told us how the Moldavian had betrayed him ; and asked if we would as- 
aist to give her a lesson for it.’ . 

« *Why not?’ we answered; ‘ we are always ready with all our heart to 
serve your Lordship.’ 


| far from regretting the progress o 


| 
“ He thanked us, and said—‘ She will certainly go this night to see him, 


(showing the house where the officer lived) : post yourselves on the bridge, 
and when she passes grasp her silently and into the river with her. 

“Very well, captain,’ we said. We provided ourselves with a sack, and 
sat down on the bridge. Towards midnight the Moldavian came. i We went 
up toher. * Where are you going in such haste, gracious lady?’ we ex- 
claimed; and with these words she received a blow on the head. The sweet- 
heart did not utter a sound: we put her into the sack and threw her into the 
water. The following day our captain went to the officer and said, * Don’t 
be angry with the Moldavian girl; we slightly prevented her coming ; that 
js to say, she is just now lying at the bottom of the river. But I should like 
to take a little walk with you, with swords or pistols, whichever you prefer. 

“ Well, then, they hada duel. Our captain was shot through the chest : 
the good man pined away, and some months after he expired.’ 

“And the Moldavian ?’ I asked; * was she drowned?’ 

«“ ‘She was drowned,’ the soldier observed. 

“J observed with astonishment the childlike carelessness with which the 
old gendarme told me this story ; and he, as if he now reflected about and 
understood it for the first time, added, as if to tranquillize me and to ap- 
pease his conscience, ‘ She was but a heathen; such people were just the 
same as if they were unbaptized.’”’ 


TAYLOR'S VISIT TO INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN.* 


niable ; but I have seen enough to satisfy me that, in spite of oppression, in 
some instances of the most grinding character, in spite of that spirit of self- 
ish aggrandizement which first set on foot and is still prosecuting the sub- 
jugation of India, the country po under English government. So 

annexation, which has been so rapid of 
late years, (and who are we, that we should cast a stone against this sin >) I 
shall consider it a fortunate thing for India when the title of every Native 
sovereign is extinguished, and the power of England stretches, in unbroken 
integrity, from Cashmere to Cape Comorin. Having made this admission, I 
shall brietly refer to some of the most prominent evils and benefits of the 
system.” 

The censures of Mr. Taylor are chiefly directed against the land- 
tax, (a thing that admits of improvement, but not of very easy re- 
medy,) and the commercial and corporate character of the Com- 
pany, the consequent drain upon the wealth of India on the ab- 


| sentee principle, and the complex and lumbering method of go- 


| lightened, one of condescension an 


Tue two years and four months travel of which this volume forms | 


the closing part, exhibit the same resolute energy as the author’s 
“Views Afoot,” when, through many hardships and privations, he 
performed the grand tour of Europe as a pedestrian, from lack of 
means to employ a more expensive mode of locomotion. Central 
Africa and the White Nile formed the first field of exploration in 
his present travels of fifty thousand miles. The more familiar re- 
gions of Palestine, Sicily, and Spain, occupied his second volume. 
The third and last embraces the overland voyage to Bombay, ex- 
tensive journeying in India, a visit to China, and a voyage to Loo 
Choo and Japan. 

The resolute go-ahead character of the man is the most pro- 
minent characteristic of the volume. Mr. Taylor had made up 
his mind to see the Himalayas and visit the principal cities of In- 
dia. When he began to count the cost at Bombay, he found he 
had not the means to travel in the usual manner. Nothing 
daunted, he resolved to proceed without a servant, trusting to 
about twenty words of Hindostanee he had picked up, and making 
his first journey to Indore in a banghy cart—a sort of “ parcel 
express.” It was a springless vehicle, with very indifferent sit- 
ting accommodation; pursued its journey day and night with a 
few occasicnal halts, some of them caused by a break-down; and 
thus, over mountain, through jungle, or along table-land, our au- 
thor performed his first stage of 375 miles. From Indore to Agra 
he travelled in the mail-cart, a quicker but not more comfortable 
vehicle. After viewing the wonders of the city of Akbar, he de- 
parted for Delhi and the Himalayas; though he had only a 
month to do the mountains, Lucknow in the kingdom of Oude, 
Allahabad, Benares, and Calcutta, before starting in the steamer 
for Hongkong. And Mr. Taylor did them all; abandoning on 
the great trunk-road his previous mode of travel for dawk—that 
is, a palanquin with relays. s 

A rapid journey under such circumstances must of necessity be 
superficial in its observation. Mr. Taylor could sce little that had 
not been seen before, and under more advantageous conditions 
of leisure. He, however, saw things with an American eye ; which 
isa source both of novelty and interest. He has also the skill or 
knack of a practised littérateur, and knows what to select from the 
objects that pass before him, as well as how to present them in a 
forcible and lively manner. _It is scarcely possible to separate the 
descriptions of travel from the character of the traveller; and not 
the least continuously interesting portion of Mr. Taylor’s narrative 
is that where he had the least opportunity of seeing much,— 
namely, his journies day and night in the parcel and mail carts, 
when the rapidity of movement, the frequent small adventures, 
and the endurance of the traveller, sustain the reader’s attention. 


There are many other passages of mark. The first glimpse of the | 


Himalayas is a piece of description, real, distinct, and graphic ; so 
are some of the nearer views. The sketches on the roads and in 
the larger towns bring the dense and busy population of India well 
before the mind. 
described—perhaps more favourably than they deserve. Of the 
Hindoos Mr. Taylor seems to have formed a worse opinion than 
has been formed by many with better means of judging. Familiar- 
ity, however, affects the judgment both ways. If it brings out 
virtues which are at first overlooked, it blunts the perception to 
customary vices. 
British rule in India, moderate in themselves, and prefaced by an 
apology for the short time and scanty opportunities possessed by 

e writer. This is the first broad conclusion. 

“My previous notions of English rule in India were obtained chiefly from 
the articles on the subject in the progressive newspapers of England, and 
were, Ineed hardly say, unfavourable. The American press is still more un- 
‘paring in its denunciations, though very few of the writers have any definite 
idea of the nature of the wrongs over which they grow so indignant. That 

ere are wrongs and abuses which call for severe reprehension, is unde- 

* A Visit to India, China, and Japan, in the Year 1853. By Bayard Taylor, 
Author of “ Life and Landscapes from Egypt,” Sc. &c, Published by Low and Co, 





There are some remarks on the pros and cons of | 


The numerous Hindoo antiquities are vividly | 


vernment. A minor evil is one that has been noted by several 
English writers of late years. 

“There is one feature of English society in India, however, which I can- 
not notice without feeling disgusted and indignant—I allude to the contemptu- 
ous manner in which the natives, even those of the best and most intelligent 
classes, are almost invariably spoken of and treated. Social equality, except 
in some rare instances, is utterly out of the question. The tone adopted to- 
wards the lower classes is one of lordly arrogance; towards the rich and en- 
patronage, I have heard the term 
‘niggers’ applied to the whole race by those bigh in office; with the lower 
orders of the English it is the designation in general use. And this, too, to- 
wards those of our own Caucasian blood, where there is no instinct of race to 
excuse their unjust prejudice. Why is it that the virtue of Exeter Hall and 
Statford House can tolerate this fact without a blush, yet condemn, with 
Pharisaic zeal, the social inequality of the Negro and the White races in 
America?” 

There is nothing very remarkable in the voyage to China. From 
Macao Mr. Taylor got a passage to Shanghai in the United States 
steam-frigate Susquehanna as an improvised attaché to the Chinese 
Embassy, and spent some time at that commercial emporium. The 
city was then—March and April 1853—continually disturbed by 
rumours of intended attacks by the rebels. Notwithstanding these 
reports, Mr. Taylor went about a good deal, foreigners being much 
less restricted than at Canton: his description of Shanghai is about 
the best part of the volume, but bearing hard upon the Celestials. 
The hygiene is awful, and the grand means for personal cleanliness 
as bad as dirt. Here is an account of a bath, with an incidental 
remark on art. 

“On our way to the city wall we pass one of the public baths, and cu- 
riosity induces us to stepin. The building is low, damp, and dirty, and filled 
with a rank, steamy, unclean atmosphere. It consists of three apartments ; 
in one of which the bathers undress, bathe in the next, and lounge, smoking, 
on the benches in an unembarrassed state of nudity, in the third. As it is 
towards evening, they belong mostly to the lower classes, and look quite as 
filthy after the bath as before. The water is not changed throughout the 
day, and its appearance and condition may perhaps be imagined. The small 
tank is filled in the morning, and kept heated by a furnace under it. The 
price of a bath diminishes in proportion as the water gets dirty, until, in the 
evening, it falls to a single cash (the fifteenth part of acent), By holding 
my breath, I remain in the dark reeking den long enough to see two yellow 
forms immersed in the turbid pool, and then rush out stifled and nauseated, 
Among the bathers in the outer room there are several strong, muscular 
figures, but a total want of that elegant symmetry which distinguishes the 
Caucasian and Shemitic races. They are broad-shouldered and deep-chested, 
but the hips and loins are clumsily moulded, and the legs have a coarse, 
clubby character. We should never expect to see such figures assume the 
fine free attitudes of ancient sculpture. But here, as everywhere, the body 
is the expression of the spiritual nature. There is no sense of what we un- 
derstand by art—grace, harmony, proportion—in the Chinese nature, and 
therefore we look in vain for any physical expression of it. De Quincey, 
who probably never saw a Chinaman, saw this fact with the clairvoyant eye 
of genius, when he said, ‘ 1f I were condemned to live among the Chinese, I 
should go mad.’ This is a strong expression, but I do not hesitate to adopt 
it.” 

The particular descriptions exhibit the Chinese ingenuity, though 
the general comments scarcely do it justice. There is a good ac- 
count of a pawnbroker’s shop on a gigantic scale. The inscription 
on a grog-shop rises beyond a common puff into metaphysical phi- 
losophy—* The joys of Paradise are nothing but a state of perpe- 
tual intoxication.” The excellence of the Chinese in many handi- 
crafts and some arts are cursorily passed over, but here is a street 
artist. 

“A man seated on the pavement holds in his hand a white porcelain tile, 
‘about a foot square. This he overspreads with a deep blue colour, from a 
sponge dipped in a thin paste of indigo, and asks us to name a flower, I 
suggest the lotus. Ie extends his forefinger—a most remarkable forefinger, 
crooked, flexible as an elephant’s trunk, and as sharp as if the end had been 
whittled off—gives three or four quick dashes across the tile, and in ten se- 
conds or less, lo! there is the flower, exquisitely drawn and shaded, its 
snowy cup hanging in the midst of its long swaying leaves. Three more 
strokes, and a white bird with spread wings, hovers over it; two more, and 
a dog stands beside it. The rapidity and precision of that forefinger seem 
almost miraculous. Ile covers the tile with new layers of colour, and flower 
after flower is dashed out of the blue ground.” 

Before finally leaving the Flowery Land, our traveller took one 
bout at opium-smoking: and he speaks highly of its immediate 
sensations, as well as the after effects. He was deterred from a 
second attempt, not only on moral grounds, but from a terrible 
spectacle he had witnessed on shipboard. 

‘** We were favoured by the South-west monsoon, and had a delightful run 
of five days, with nothing to interrupt the uniformity of sea life, except fre- 
quent calls to * general quarters,’ and the death of Mr. Williams's Chinese 
secretary. The latter fell a victim to the practice of smoking opium. He 
attempted to give it up, and this, with a spell of sea-sickness on board the 
Saratoga, so enfeebled him that no medicines produced any effect, and he 
sank into a state of nervelessness and emaciation shocking to witness. His 
body was reduced to a skeleton, and all his nervous energy so completely de- 
stroyed, that for a week before his death every fibre in his frame was in a 
state of constant agitation. His face wasa ghastly yellow, the cheeks sunken 
upon the bones, and the eyes wild and glassy, with a semi-madness which 
fell upon him. His whole aspect reminded me of one of those frightful 
heads in wax, in the museum of Florence, representing the effects of the 
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lague. He was a complete wreck both in mind and body, and nothing that chemistry, to those who are disposed to rest satisfied with « gene- 


ever saw of the results of intoxication from spirituous liquors has im- 
pressed me with half the horror.” 


To conclude, his estimate of the Celestials is the harshest we | 


have seen, as regards intellect, manners, taste, and morals. 

“* Notwithstanding the efforts of many zealous and devoted missionaries 
who have been sent to China, the number of genuine converts is very limit- 
ed. The Chinese nature appears to be so thoroughly passive that it is not 
even receptive. A sort of Fistless curiosity leads them to fill the chapels of 
the missionaries, and to gather in crowds around those who preach in the 
public places; but when the exhortation is finished, away they go, without 
the least ripple of new thought in the stagnant waters of their minds. The 
mental inertia of these people seems to be almost hopeless of improvement. 
Even while the present rebellion is going on—a struggle which, one would 
suppose, would enlist their sympathies, if a single spark of patriotism or 
ambition remained—the great mass of the people maintain the most pro- 
found apathy. Some advocate of universal peace has cited China as the ex- 
ample of a nation which has successfully pursued a pacific policy ; but I say, 
welcome be the thunder-storm which shall scatter and break up, though by 
the means of fire and blood, this terrible stagnation ! 
claim with Tennyson— 

** Better fifty years of Europe then 0 cycle of Cathay ° 
* * 


* The only taste which the Chinese exhibit to any degree is a love of the 
monstrous. That sentiment of harmony, which throbbed like a musical 
rhythm through the life of the Greeks, never looked out of their oblique 
eyes. 
sals and consonants ; they admire whatever is distorted or unnatural, and the 
wider its divergence from its original beauty or symmetry the greater is 
their delight. 

** This mental idiosyncrasy includes a moral one, of similar character. 
It is my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased 
people on the face of the earth. Forms of vice which in other countries are 

rely named, are in China so common that they excite no comment among 
the natives. They constitute the surface-level, and below them there are 
deeps on deeps of depravity so shocking and horrible, that their character 
cannot even S hinted. There are some dark shadows in human nature, 


which we naturally shrink from penetrating, and I made no attempt to col- | 
lect information of this kind ; but there was enough in the things which I | 


could not avoid seeing and hearing—which are brought almost daily to the 
notice of every foreign resident—to inspire me with a powerful aversion to 
the Chinese race. 
seem, justice to our own race demands that they should not be allowed to 
settle on our soil. Science may have lost something, but mankind has 
gained, by the exclusive policy which has governed China during the past 
centuries,” 

Mr. Taylor was enabled to visit Loo Choo and Japan by joining 
Commodore Perry’s expedition as a master’s mate pro tempore ; 
the Government having issued stringent orders against the ad- 


mission of any person “ not attached to the service and subject to | 


its regulations.” The consequence was, that the author had to 
give up his journals, sketches, Xc.; and he has not yet been able to 
get them back again. Whether this part of his narrative is from 
memory, or whether he occasionally communicated with the jour- 
nal to which he seems to have been attached as foreign corre- 
spondent, is not quite clear to us. At all events, this portion of 

e volume has the least interest of any. The voyage is not very 
striking in itself; the visits to Loo Choo, Japan, and the Bonin 
Islands, are chietly remarkable for a display of the pertinacious, 
resolute, and it may be added unscrupulous character of American 
diplomacy ; at the same time for its freedom, and its success. 
Taylor gives a much worse account of the Loo Chooans than 
Basil Hall. 


lations,” like those of their superior Japan to keep out strangers, 
seem to have a strong resemblance to those of Russia. 


KEMP’S PHASIS OF MATTER." 


Tus “ outline of the discoveries and applications of modern che- | 


mistry” is less intended for the student of chemistry than “ for 
the wants of the general scholar and of men of the world.” The 


arts of life, from agriculture and horticulture, through the entire | 


range of our manufactures, even coming home to domestic comfort 


and health, are so closely connected with chemistry, that some | 


knowledge of it is indispensable to the successful exercise of many 
callings, or even to understand the rationale of the various artifi- 
cial processes that are continually going on about us. Besides 
the inextricable connexion of chemistry with civilized life, thé 
wonders it exhibits in nature are of a kind to excite the atten- 
tion and reward the application of a liberal curiosity. A book, 
therefore, is a desideratum, which should present the principles 
and leading details of inorganic and vital chemistry in relation to 
animals, vegetables, and the operations of the laboratory, as well 


as the grander operations of nature in the workings of the world— | 
| 


that is, geology past and present. 
This is done very well 


natural philosophy and upon vegetable and animal physiology on 
the other, objections may be raised to any plan. According toa 
person’s preconceived ideas, something will be treated too curtly, 
something too fully; and we think that geological and animal 
chemistry might both have properly admitted of extension. Ex- 
ceptions might also be taken to other parts; but upon the whole 
the book fulfils its purpose. The arrangement is well planned; 
the exposition of general principles is broad, clear, and sometimes 
eloquent; the particular explanations are plain and neatly illus- 
trated; the experiments are conclusive in their proof and easy to 
imitate. Zhe Phasis of Matter will be found a useful and rather 


elegant introduction to the study of the science, as well as a broad 
and interesting survey of the operations of inorganic and organic 
* The Phasis of Matter; —s 


Modern Chemistry. By T. Lin 
Longman and Co, 


an Outline of the Discoveries and Applications of 
ley Kemp, M.D. In two volumes, Published by 





Who would not ex- | 


Their music is a dreadful discord ; their language is composed of na- | 


Their touch is pollution, and, harsh as the opinion may | 


Mr. | 


“Their wonderful innocence and simplicity prove to | 
be the disguises assumed by a marvellous cunning”: their “ regu- | 


y Dr. Kemp in the volumes before us. | 
In a subject so vast in itself, and trenching on the one hand upon | 





, ral” knowledge. 

Including an elaborate appendix, the volumes consist of fiye 

_ parts. The first embraces the leading outlines of chemistry, so far 
as is necessary to be known in order to proceed to the study of the 
existing “elements” and the more important bodies fornied from 
them. And this part is continually illustrated by experiments 
The second book treats of the crust of the earth, or the chemistry 
of geology; handling the composition of the most important of the 
minerals, the chemistry of the rocks, and the history of British 
geological formations. Book the third is occupied with organic 
chemistry, almost limited to vegetation. Probably from its re. 
lation to agriculture, this branch of the subject is pursued at 
great length, forming one of the most complete and practically 
useful sections of the work. The fourth briefly handles the ge- 
neral laws of animal life, including a consideration of the sap and 
the blood, and their circulations. The fifth part, though printed 
as an appendix, extends to greater length than either the che- 
mistry of geology or of life, though particular subjects are briefly 

| treated. It contains the application of chemistry to the arts; 

and deals with thirteen subjects, from rural economy, soapmaking, 

and the culinary art, up to medicine. 

It will of course be inferred that The Phasis of Matter makes 
no claim to original discovery. Its first merit is its conception— 
the idea of considering chemistry in so great an extent, as well in 
its laws as in their application. Closely connected with this merit 
is the object that the work aims at fulfilling—to furnish a me- 
dium between a technical or professional treatise and the popular 
compendium. There are, however, several treatises on the ele. 
ments of chemistry, so good that the present work is more remark- 
able for its tone and style than for any positive scientific supe- 
riority. This more elevated and as it were man-of-the-world tone, 
combined with considerable ease of exposition, is the remarkable 
| feature of the execution, apart from mere literary qualities. 

The question of creation by direct interference, or of laws ori- 
| ginally impressed upon matter, latent in the absence of exciting 
conditions, active when the necessary conditions are present, has 
been noticed lately by the Reverend Baden Powell, with a leaning 
to progression through impressed laws. The subject is one that 
will be more mooted the further that nature is investigated. In fact, 
but for the plentifulness of the examples around us, we might say 
that creation is continually going on. The laws of chemical affinity 
—the results which follow mixing bodies—might seem as remark- 
able in the production of properties as the origin of the lower class 
of life, but for our familiarity with them. 
- “Great changes usually accompany these chemical actions in which af- 
finities are brought into play. In general, the substances that combine lose 
their properties, and the new substance that is formed acquires properties 
po to itself. There is, for instance, sulphuric acid and potassa, both 
ing very caustic substances. The acid, moreover, is very sour to the taste, 
and reddens any vegetable blue colour, while the potassa has a very alkaline 
taste, and ‘makes any vegetable blue that it comes in contact with green. 
Yet these two substances unite together and form sulphate of potassa, or sal 
polychrest, as it used to be sometimes called; which is not caustic, hasa 
bitter taste, and if brought into contact with vegetable blues does not affect 
them at all. 

‘“* There is also very often a change in density, and two bodies that com- 
bine together rarely occupy the same space that their constituents did before 
they did so combine. Generally speaking, the bulk of the new body is less 
| than the united bulk of the combining substances. The colour, too, is very 
often affected. Thus, if we combine white mercury and yellow sulphur to- 
gether, we obtain the bright red compound named vermilion. Iodine has a 
violet hue, and lead a bluish colour, but the compound formed by these is of 
a bright yellow colour. Oxide of copper is brown, but most of its salts are 
either green or blue-white; on the other hand, the salts formed by the yel- 
low oxide of lead are generally colourless. 

**A change of temperature, also, often accompanies chemical action. 
When two substances combine together and occupy less space than they did, 
of course heat is evolved. So also is it if a gas become liquid, or a liquid 
| solid. If the reverse of this take place, as before explained, then cold is 
given out. When we come to consider the phenomena of combustion, we 
shall have occasion to notice another manner in which chemical action causes 
an evolution of heat. 

‘** Another very common change that goes along with chemical action is 
alteration of form. Solids become liquid, liquids solids, and both sometimes 
gaseous. The decomposition of gunpowder by heat is a common example of 
a solid becoming gaseous.” 

Here is a fact or conjecture in reference to the composition of 
other worlds. 


“NATIVE IRON, 
* Small portions of native iron have occasionally been found, but we here 


| notice it for the sake of mentioning meteoric iron, which is very interesting, 


inasmuch as it would seem to indicate that, in some respects at least, the 
chemical composition of the moon resembles that of our globe. For a long 
time it has been an object of popular belief that stones fell from the air upon 
the earth, and one of these stones was worshiped for long in a Syrian tem- 
le. But it is only within the last century that the evidence regarding them 
nas become so strong that scientific men have recognized their existence. 


| Many have fallen at many different parts of the world; but when analyzed 


they all agree in affording a large quantity (about ninety per cent) of native 
iron, and some of the very rare metal nickel, with varying traces of sulphur, 
cobalt, &c. 

“The most probable origin of these meteoric stones is, that they have 
been ejected with such force from some of the many volcanoes that exist 12 
the moon, that they have fallen out of the attraction of that satellite into 
that of our planet.” 

The steady action of natural law in opposition to human sense of 
right seems in nothing more remarkable than in the distribution of 
fame. Qualities energetically and even successfully exercised do 
not insure it. “Brave men were living before Agamemnon,” aD 
are unknown for want of a poet. Yet even the poet himself must 
depend upon his age and country for the advantageous exercise 0 
his faculties. The discoverer is in the same plight; he may fi 
upon an age too soon, and his unavoidable errors prepare the way 
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for the greatness of another. In agricultural chemistry, Van 
Helmont, Tull, Wallerius, and Mr. Grisenthwaite of Nottingham, 
laboured for Liebig to reap the glory. 

“The first step in the right direction (although it led to results altogether 
erroneous) was probably made by Van Helmont. He was struck with the 
fact, which indeed every man who ever thought must have been struck with, 
how is it that an acorn, for example, which does not weigh more than a few 


rains, becomes converted into a large oak that turns the balance against | 


up the “ conception” (Begriff) to the so-called “ Absolute Idea”; 
and we are not sure that the translators, or rather (as we sus- 
pect) compilers, have acted injudiciously in selecting this mo- 
dicum of Hegelism as a bait wherewith to tempt the philosophi- 
cal appetite. At all events, the technical expressions which the 
Pythagoras of Berlin used in this portion of his system are for the 
most part the same as those with which all students are familiar- 


ae hundredweights? All that matter which forms these hundredweights | ized, who have gone through the ordinary routine of school logic ; 
of timber and bark must have been derived from somewhere. Van Helmont | and these will be less repelled by discourses on the “ hypothetiec,” 


endeavoured to decide the question experimentally ; and chose the willow to 
experiment upon. He came to the conclusion that the growing plant de- 
rives its nutrition, i. e. its structure, from water, and that water is by some 
yon process converted into stem, leaves, bark, seed, &e. In his 


ay the constitution of water was not known, and there was nothing absurd | 


jn his conclusions. But now we know that they were altogether incorrect ; 


for water, when pure, oniy contains oxygen and hydrogen, and the willow | 


contains, besides these elements, carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, and several 
others. Van Helmont was deceived because he used tpure water that ac- 
cidentally contained these other ingredients. 

“The presence of soil, however, was so evidently necessary for vegetation, 
and crops grew so much better upon some soils than others, that it became 
impossible not to believe that the earth in which plants grew had something 
to do with their structure. Tull, at the beginning of the last century, made 
a very near approach to the discovery of the truth. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the food of plants consisted of water along with earth, and that 
this water and earth was converted into their structure, and constituted the 
material bulk to which they attained. The actual chemical constitution of 
the soil was quite unknown in Tull’s time, and he not unnaturally assumed 


that the earth was taken in by the roots of a plant only when in a state of | 


fine powder, and he inferred that fertility in a soil depended upon obtaining 
this state of comminution, and that a soil could be rendered and made to 
remain fertile by continually reducing it by mechanical means to a powder. 
He tried the theory experimentally upon his own farm. From a peculiarity 
in his soil his plan succeeded at first, but very soon his land became sterile, 
and he was ruined. Both earth and water were clearly necessary for plants, 
but not exactly in the manner that Tull thought. Nevertheless, he was so 
near the truth, that the practical mode of tilling the soil that he introduced, 
deep ploughing and drill husbandry, are still regarded as indispensable to all 
good farming. 


“Two of the ancient elements had been supposed to furnish the food of | 


plants, and then Waller, or Wallerius, professor of mineralogy at Upsala, 
about a century ago, in his ‘Elements of Physical aud Chemical Agricul- 
ture,” maintained that the atmosphere was the main source of the food of 
plants, and that the air contained all the materials and constituent principles 
of vegetables; and, which is a most remarkable circumstance, he ascribes, as 
one cause of the nutritive property of the air, the presence in it of volatile 
alkalies in a state of vapour. ° * « 

“Tt was an Englisman, Mr. Grisenthwaite, of Nottingham, who first 


clearly perceived the relation between the mineral matter of the soil and that | 


of plants which grew upon it. He first published his discovery in 1818, and 
still more fully in 1830, 
distinguished chemist the discovery, it is proper to quote some of the passages 
from Mr. Grisenthwaite’s ‘ New Theory of Agriculture.’ * Let us recur once 
more to the grain of wheat. In that grain there always exists, as has been 
stated, a portion of phosphate of lime. It is the constancy of its presence 
that proves beyond all reasonable doubt that it answers some important pur- 
pose in the economy of the seed. It is never found in the straw of the 
plant ; it does not exist in barley, or oats, or peas, although grown upon the 
same ground and under the same circumstances; but, as has just been ob- 
served, always in wheat. Now, to regard this unvarying discrimination as 
accidental, or to consider it useless, is to set at defiance the soundest principles 
of reasoning that philosophy ever bruited.’ ”’ 

The importance of the conclusion seems to justify a verbal 
remark upon the title. “ Phasis,” in English, merely means ap- 
pearance. The changes even of inorganic chemistry go further than 


As the admirers of Liebig have claimed for that | 


aphase. It is held that matter is essentially atomic. In a certain | 


loose sense its outward form may be said to be only changes of 
appearance ; but these changes, at least as regards chemistry, are 
followed by change of properties. 


Phasis, therefore, is not only a | 


strange term, but it very insufliciently indicates the nature of the | 


book. In etymology “ transformations ” would not meet the difli- 
culty, in usage it would. 


HEGEL’S PHILOsoPHY.* 
To a person who really desires to know something about Hegel’s 
renowned system, and fears to approach the sage as manifested in 
his original German, we recommend cordially the “ Introduction ” 
of M. Véra. Far from being a mere dry summary, like most of the 


German works that profess to introduce the student to the Arch- | 


image, it is a happy combination of German thought and French 
amenity; and there is an advantage in the circumstance that the 
writer has not to address the countrymen of the philosopher; for 
he presupposes perfect ignorance in his readers, and thus seriously 
sets about the work of explanation. Rarely do we find so abstruse 
a subject so pleasantly treated. 

The book may likewise be recommended to the chosen few among 
Britons who really entertain a project of reading the bulky tomes 
of Hegel himself. It will serve as a chart, to give them a broad 
notion of their route, and the sort of shore they are likely to reach; 
so that they will not set off, like Lord Bateman, to see some foreign 
country. Fora Hegelian expedition this sort of aid is most ser- 
Viceable ; since he must be a skilful navigator who, having read the 
first half of the “ Phanomenologie des Geistes,” or of the “ Logic,” 
has the slightest notion of the point of the compass to which he,is 
tending. It is indeed to the incipient student that M. Véra pro- 
fessedly addresses himself; for his book, consistently with its title, 
is to serve as an Introduction to a French translation of Hegel’s 
shorter Encyclopedia, with original notes by the translator. 


he work entitled “The Subjective Logic of Hegel” is of less | 


importance, although we owe it to the joint labours of three 
students in philosophy. It comprises the first portion of Hegel’s 
Subjective Logic,” omitting the two latter sections, which carry 
* Introduction A la Philosophie de Hegel. Par A. Véra. Published by Franck, 
aris; Jeffs, London. 


he Subjective Logic of Hegel. Translated by II. Sloman and J, Wallon; re- 
Sed by a Graduate of Oxford. Published by Chapman, 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 2 ” 

{ casia,”’ &e, 
| 
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the “ categorie,” and the “ disjunctive,” than they would be by those 
| grim abstractions the “ For-another-being” and the “ For-itself- 
being,” which in the “ objective logic” sit wrapped in such majesty, 
like the unapproachable deities of a mystical theology. Moreover, 
by commencing at the subjective end of the system, the be- 
ginner is at once shown that Hegelism is something else 
than an attempt to prove the identity of Being and No- 
| thing; whereas those who are anxious to get rid of the mat- 
ter in a hurry are very apt to fob off inquirers with. this 
earliest portion of the theory,—a proceeding about as rational as 
an attempt to explain the nature of Euclid’s Elements by citing 
that definition of a point which stands at the threshold of the 
whole. Indeed, it is in the “ Subjective Logic” that the essential 
peculiarity of Hegel’s system is contained,—namely, the theor 
that “thought” is the only real reality, the 6vrws ov of the uni- 
verse; and that the forms of thought are actually to be found in 
the outer world: for instance, in the “Subjective Logic” con- 
| tained in his larger “ Encyclopzdia,” Hegel says—“ The germ 
| or seed) of the plant already contains the particular of the root, 
the branches, the leaves, &c.; but this particular is only in itself, 
(or im posse,) and is not posited (does not exist in actu) until 
the germ develops itself, which may be regarded as the judg- 
| ment of the plant.” As the mere conception separates itself into 
subject and predicate, so does the germ divide itself into its va- 
rious organs, without losing its unity.. By the way, Messrs. Slo- 
man and Wallon somewhat weaken the force of this illustration, 
by stating that the plant “ metaphorically” passes a judgment. Is 
this “ metaphorically ” an interpolation? We cannot say, for we 
| cannot make out from which of the many expositions of Hegel’s 
Logic the translation is taken; but at all events, if the master did 
make use of the phrase, it was in one of his less decided moments. 
| Altogether, however, the translation, or rather (as we suspect) 
compilation, is exceedingly well done, and gives evidence of 
thought on the part of the intellectual labourers. 

The “ Logic” is accompanied by two original Essays by Dr. 
Sloman; one a French preface, taken from an edition printed some 
time ago in that language; the other consisting of “remarks” on 
philosophy in general. The preface, which is far the best of the 
two, urges the merits of the German ane in spite of the 
disrepute into which they have recently fallen; resting much on 
the theory that a system cannot, be exploded save by another sys- 
tem, and on the fact that in the place of Hegelism no new “ ism” 
has started into existence. The second, which rather depreciates 
Hegel, would seem a prelude to some theory of Dr. Sloman him- 
self, according to ad Space would be the destructive and Time 
the conservative principle; but it is the most obscure and least 
satisfactory portion of the publication. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Fur-Hunters of the Far West: a Narrative of Adventures in the 
Oregon and Rocky Mountains. By Alexander Ross, Author of * Ad- 
ventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Columbia River.” In 
two volumes. 

Beaten Paths from Boulogne to Babelmandeb. _ By Edward Sullivan, 
Esq., Author of ‘* Rambles and Scrambles in North and South Ame- 
rica.” 

The Tribes of the Caucasus. With an Account of Schamyl and the 
Murids. By Baron August Yon Haxthausen, Author of “ Transcau- 

Intellect, the Emotions, and the Moral Nature. By Reverend William 
Lyall, Free College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

My Exile in Siberia, By Alexander Herzen, In two volumes. 


The Man Christ Jesus. By the Reverend Robert Craig, A.M., Rothesay. 
[The object of these sermons is to remove the feeling of despondency from 
the minds of Christians when Christ is proposed to them as an exemplar for 
their conduct, by considering the human or man part of his character. 
As a metaphysical perception, it is no doubt practicable to separate 
the divine and human nature of Christ ; it is not so easy when considering 
his actions. In fact, this is not only felt but exhibited by the preacher ; who 
is obliged in explanation to dwell upon the perfect qualities of Christ, 
and to touch upon the impossibility of reaching his perfections. The subject 
is rather overdone: four-and-twenty sermons upon one question give rise to 
undue expansion. The style and treatment are good, but not remarkable, 
belonging to a class rather than an individual. ] 

The Lances of Lynwood. By the Author of “The Little Duke,” 

“* Heartsease,”” &c. With Llustrations by J. B. $ 7 ; 
[The Lances of Lynwood isa tale of Edward the Third’s time; involving 
in its history the Spanish campaign of the Black Prince to restore Pedro 
the Cruel; and in its romance a story of grasping cupidity in a wicked 
nobleman to get possession of a neighbour's estate by means of treachery, 
villany, and the laws of wardship. The story is cleverly contrived, and well 
told; ‘but the author of J/eartsease succeeds better in pictures of modern life 
than in mediwval tales. She has not sufficient knowledge of the past, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, she cannot vivify her knowledge. The in- 
cidents, persons, and ideas are all conventional, no more like the fourteenth 
century than the knight at a masquerade is like a knight of chivalry J 

Unconscious Influence; or Horace and May. By Catherine D, Bell, 

Author of “ Cousin Kate’s Story, or Set about it at Once,” &c. 
[A didactic story, intended primarily to illustrate the importance of the 
word “*must”’ in domestic training. The mother of May and Horace during 
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her life, and their father subsequently, accustomed the children to uniformly { must admit that the work, when finished, will be one of the best a8 it a5. 


and ungrudgingly obey. By this means, a consistent resolution of character 
was formed, so far as was practicable with a somewhat indolent and selfish 
nature on the part of Horace and an affectionate yieldingness on that of 
May. In particular incidents this idea is well enough illustrated. The en- 
tire story, which is carried on through time and change till the persons grow 
up and marry, rather exhibits the ‘unconscious intluence”’ of a gentle, 
loving, judicious feminine character. The success if not the virtues of May 
are somewhat exaggerated. The scene is laid in Scotland; the story and its 
persons are naturally conceived and represented, leaving a strong impression 


Specimens of Greek Anthology. 
Macgregor, Author of * Indian Leisure. 
[These “specimens ’’ consist of translations from the minor Greek poets, and 
from the pamphlet form of publication seem really intended as a sample. 


Translated by Major Robert Guthrie 


of the real.) | 


M, Tullii Ciceronis Orationes. With a Commentary by George Long. 
Volume II. 
{Imperfect or difficult orations on subjects involving legal questions predo- 
minate in this second volume of Cicero's Orations edited by Mr. Long. Itis 
scarcely necessary to say that on such subjects the editor’s introductions and 
commentaries are far beyond all others. His knowledge of English as well as 
of Roman law, gives him a power of discerning the true points of a difliculty 
which a mere civilian might not perceive, and which a pedant would cer- 
tainly overlook. In addition to this rare combination of acquirements, the 
editor displays his sound common sense, his large and rational judgments of | 
ancient life, and his robust naturalness of feeling. ] 
The Hand Place-Book of the United Kingdom: containing References | 
of daily use to upwards of fifteen thousand Localities in Great Britain | 
and Ireland, and general Statistical Tables. } 
[A useful little book compiled from the last census. It contains a list, in 
alphabetical order, of all the parishes of the Three Kingdoms, with such 
townships, villages, &c. as have above five hundred inhabitants. The 
name of the place is followed by the county, the population, and the acre- 
age, except in Scotland, where the area is not given. ‘There are some other 
statistics connected with population, chiefly educational or ecclesiastical. ] 
Familiar Words, as affecting the Conduct of England in 1855, By 
David Urquhart. Second series. 
[Three-and-twenty political topics by Mr. Urquhart, written so more, for a 
shilling. ] 


They are sometimes lame, but mostly neat, and not devoid of spirit. ] | 
| 


The great reprint of the week is the first volume of Mr. Murray's new 
edition of ‘* Byron’s Poetical Works,” forming part of the “ British Classics."’ 
This will form the real library edition of the poet. Its well-proportioned 
form, its typographical excellence, and the sufficient illustration of this 
first volume—a portrait of the poet after Phillips—entitle it to a place in 
any collection ; while its moderate price will bring it within the means of 
nearly every one whose taste desires such a book. This is the true kind of | 
cheapness,—** Childe Harold,” and all the early poems of the first man- 
ner, from ** Hours of Idleness” to “* The Waltz,’”’ with notes and introduc- 
tions, for seven-and-sixpence. 

Mr. Nichol of Edinburgh has included Churchill in his edition of the 
Poets, with a biographical preface by Dr. Gilfillan. This preface takes a fair 
view both of the personal and the poetical character of Churchill; there are 
short and useful notes, though not remarkable for research. 

The other books require no particular comment. ‘ Jane Bouverie’’ and 
“ The Hidden Path” are cheap editions, 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. A new edition. In six volumes. 
Volume I. (Murray’s British Classics.) 

The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. With Memoir, Critical Dis- 
sertation, and Explanatory Notes, by the Reverend George Gilfillan. | 

The Apocalypse Fulfilled in the Consummation of the Mosaic Economy 
and the Coming of the Son of Man: an Answer to the ‘* Apocalyptic 
Sketches’’ and ‘The End,” by Dr. Cumming. By the Reverend P. 
S. Desprez, B.D., late Evening Lecturer of the Collegiate Church, 
Wolverhampton, Second edition. 

Mary Elliot ; or Be ye Kind one to another. By Cousin Kate, Author | 
of ‘* Hope Campbell, or Know Thyself,” &c. Second edition. 

Jane Bouverie ; and how she became an Old Maid: detailing the hopes, 
loves, sorrows, and anxieties of one of that hitherto neglected class, 
the “Single Ladies” of England. By Catharine Sinclair, Author of 
“*Modern Accomplishments,” &c. (Run and Read Library.) 

The Hidden Path. By Marion Harland, Author of “ Alone.” 

IniustRaTED Works AND Prints. 

Examples of Ornament : selected chiefly from Works of Art in the Bri- 
tish Museum, the Museum of Economic Geology, the Museum of Or- 
namental Art in Marlborough House, and the New Crystal Palace, 
Drawn from Original Sources, by Francis Bedford, Thomas Scott, 
Thomas Macquoid, and Henry O'Neill; and edited by Joseph Cundall. 

[As the title indicates, this is a volume almost entirely of pictured represent- 
ation, not of literary description. The examples, arranged in chronological 
order, and selected professedly with a view either to beauty or to comparative 
novelty, are Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, Samian, Roman, Pom- 
peian, byzantine, Irish, Alhambresque, German and English Gothic, Renais- | 
sance, Cinque Cento, Elizabethan, Indian, and Persian. ‘The least approv- 
able selections are perhaps those from Greece. For the rest, the judicious 
observer may learn to reverence Egypt and Assyria, take pleasure in chaste 
Etruria, and ingeniously delightful Pompeii, Moorish Granada, and India, 
admire and love the invention and human heart of the Byzantine and Go- 
thic, and reject the Renaissance and Elizabethan. The book is very taste- 
fully got up; and the examples, engraved on wood and stone, with the addi- 
tion of colour where most essential to the expression of the style, are generally 
well executed—the lithographs more especially. A few words of assistance 
in the letterpress might be desirable, beyond the bare mention, to which it is 
almost wholly restricted, of the object or source whence each engraved example 
is derived.] 

Schnorr’s Bible Pictures : English Edition. Printed from the Original 

Wood-blocks. Part I. 
{The work here begun promises to be identical, or nearly so, with the ‘ Pic- 
ture Bible” published in England about a year and a half ago, except that 
the tinting is now dispensed with. The edition will be a supremely cheap 
one ; each part consisting of six well-printed and well-presented engravings 
for one shilling. For the lovers of German art it is a prize indeed ; and 
even for such as demur to yielding that art their unqualified admiration, 
Schnorr possesses positive excellences which cannot go unappreciated—style, 
knowledge, dignity, great judgment, and a comprehensive consideration of 
his subjects, which only misses reaching invention. All the plates of the 
German edition are to be reproduced in this series, except ‘some few which 
it has been thought desirable to exclude as not being altogether consonant 
with the religious feeling and taste of the present age in England ”’; the 
whole being announced for completion in about thirty numbers. The fact of 
the designs being printed from the original wood-blocks warrants their high 
excellence as engravings ; and the least Germaniz:d among men of taste 


| 





| 


| sacre of Scio” ; 


| Rubens of the nineteenth century. 


suredly is one of the cheapest attainable books of Bible illustration.] 


PAMPHLETs. 


Inverse Elementary Tactics of Cavalry: James Ballingall, Surveyor of Shipping 
comprising simple, compound, and par- | and Honorary Secretary to the Port 
tial Inversions, with the Application of Phillip Immigration and Anti-Ship. 
them to Regimental, Extensive, and wreck Society. 

Auxiliary Lines, also the Conversion of | Report on the Cholera Outbreak in the Pg. 
the Squadron. By A. B.C. | wrish of St. James, Westminster, during 
ae a: Yai . | the Autumn of 1854. 

Trac ~~ the Present Crisis. Nos. I. to | A Father's Plea for the Love of his Chila 
——e who was illegally carried off and con. 

Unsafe Ship-building, a National Sin. cealed from him four years since, B 
A Treatise in reply to a Despatch of his Dr. K. P. Ter Reehorst, Professor of 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, upon the ten Modern Languages, Author of 
Safe Transmission of Emigrants. By ** The Mariner’s Friend,” &c. 











Fine Arts. 


| "FINE ARTS SECTION OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION—NO. rr, 
| Tue picturesque school of French painting may be said to include al! 


that is much worth looking at in the nation’s art beyond the pale of the 
severer historic school. Of French genre pictures, and landscapes, and 
animal-pieces, enough and to spare are not good; but, among those that 
are, the great majority strike at once by conspicuous and generic pictur. 
esqueness,—a quality which the reader will have much less difficulty iy 


| understanding than critics experience in defining it. 


Eugéne Delacroix has rendered himself one of the leaders of European 
art by carrying the picturesque style to its aeme in application to his. 
torical subjects. Nor these alone has he treated, but subjects of all kinds; 
as a running selection from the thirty-six examples in the French exhi- 
bition will show. We find there “* Christ in the Garden of Olivet”; 
“‘ Christ on the Cross”; ‘ The Sibyl”; ‘ Medea Infuriate” ; “ Dante 
and Virgil, conducted by Phlegyas, traverse the lake surrounding the In- 
fernal City of Dis’; ‘ The Justice of Trajan”; “ The Emperor Jus. 
tinian composing his Laws’’; “ The Taking of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders’’; ‘The Execution of Marino Faliero’’; * Scene in the Mas. 
“ The 28th July 1830”; “ Combat of the Giaour and 


the Pasha’; “ Algerian Women in their Apartment”; ‘ The Convul- 


| sionists of Tangiers”’; ‘ Romeo and Juliet”; “ A Lion Hunt”; “ Head 


of an Old Woman”; “ Flowers and Fruit.” Religion, history, poetry, 
romance, drama, legend, still-life, wild sports, national manners, public 
events of the day, are all laid under contribution. All are moulded by q 
wild magnificent energy, which courts difficulties and laughs them to scorn, 
delights in pomp and in rags, chivalry and barbarism, tears and blood, 
whirlpools of confusion, passion intensified to delirium and action to dis- 


| tortion; an energy which pierces to the heart of the subject, seizes it as 


a whole, and never pauses till every corner of it has been stamped with 
the spirit which is its life, or this result the artist’s means are various 
and arbitrary. He commands a knowltdge of form and action apparently 
derived from indefatigable early study, and which now seems to be used 
almost, often quite, independently of immediate reference to nature; the 


| faculty of a true colourist, whose colour is not seldom execrable; a vi- 


gour of handling whose very excess frequently sinks it into complete 


| insipidity ; and a power of thought at once raised and enthralled by ex- 


treme susceptibility to the romantic. To talk of the originality of Dela- 
croix isa commonplace. His faculties are of that order to which success 
in a small thing; calmness, or a rapt contemplation and intelligence of 
minute beauty, is impossible. Le challenges Nature rather than worships 
her; and from such a man Nature guards jealously that loveliness which 
the humbler-minded find the least occult. ‘The consequence is obvious 
where Delacroix fails, which he does at least once to every success, he 
fails egregiously and perversely ; and when he attempts the beauty of a 
simple subject or such matter as still-life, he “‘ lies in cold obstruction,” 
and sprawls in unmitigated vulgarity. His genius, moreover, has nothing 
of the sacred; and such very limited attainment as may be recognized in 
his religious subjects resides wholly in the qualities of passion and imagi- 
nation common to his other themes. Delacroix may be called a French 
For the spurious mythological feeling 
he substitutes the feeling of chivalry and romance—genuine, = 
pertaining to the past; for the lumbering hugeness of the Fleming 
substitutes the Frenchman’s suppleness, and the rude health of the seven- 
teenth century is “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” in the 
nineteenth. But to both painters belong the exultant energy of life and 
motion, the prodigal exuberance, the large capacity for entering into all 
phases of human lite, and the audacious obtuseness as to the limits within 
which that capacity, unhallowed by awful reverence, can be exercised. As 
colourists also their resemblance partly holds: Rubens has more of ame- 
nity, Delacroix of depth ; both affect variegation and brightness of tint. 

We cannot part from Delacroix without dwelling, though for a moment, 
on a few pictures individually. The “ Execution of Faliero,” however 
rapid and even careless may probably have been the mode of its produc- 
tion, ranks among the wonderful achievements of art of whatever period 
—gorgeous, terrible, andepic. In this and other works the master shows 
the same faculty that we noted in Ingres of embodying an wra of history 
in a moment: here the subtile, exalted, and merciless aristocracy of 
Venice, grown into a caste, incapable of further development, and fated, 
through epochs of crime and splendid debasement, to live itself out to ex- 
tinction, stands before us. Less intellectual, but not less intense, is the 
murder of “ The Bishop of Liéze” by William de la Marck, as described 
in Quentin Durward. The riotous and bloody debauch, the crowd and 
turmoil with flashes of lamp-light on the mailed limbs, the doomed 
bishop brought to the slaughterhouse in his episcopal robes, are rendered 
with terrible vigour: and similar qualities are displayed in the sketch of 
* Boissy Danglas,’”’ menaced by the mob in the National Convention. 
“ Tasso in Prison,” seated in dejection while madmen are about him gib- 
bering, is replete with dreadful reality. These four are small works, but 
none are more vital with the peculiar genius of Delacroix. Among the 
large canvasses, we may single out the renowned subject of Dante and 
Virgil, from the Luxembourg; the “Taking of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders,” with its yet half-barbaric chivalry, the heirs of sea-kings and 
Norman devastaters; the “ Death of Charles the Rash at the Battle of 
Nancy,”—a mighty battle-piece; and the “ Algerian Women in their 
Apartment.” The background to the Constantinople picture has some- 
thing of the old-world truth of Van Eyck, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful matters of detail that linger along the burning track of vehement 
Delacroix, 
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One might think that Delacroix went far enough as a professor of the 
jcturesque principle; but its extreme incarnation is Decamps. This 
inter’s many fine gifts in culour, character, manipulation, invention, or 
chiaroscuro, may all be summed up in the word picturesque. His fi- 
sres run out of the canvass; he affects arid landscapes, compositions of 
consummate skill broken by some abrupt eccentricity, lurid sunlights, 
white light bounded by shadow impenetrably black, and all that is most 
recherché in singularity or abandon of costume. Orientalism is his 
special province. He may exaggerate for effect; but he does it legiti- 
mately to make his own style ot art supreme, and he never sinks into 
mere extravagance or grimace. The nine designs from the history of 
Samson, much as they lose of resource by being mere crayon drawings, 
gre amazing in savage sombre strength. It is laughable to note that this | 
tearing Orson has come out of the studio of M. Abel de Pujol, the most | 
sheepish of tame allegorists and members of the Institute. 

Courbet is another representative man of the school; but so exalté, 
that, shooting out of sight of such men as might be called his colleagues, | 
he represents little except himsclf and his direct imitators. His “ Burial 
at Ornans,” exhibited in 1850, created that amount of noise, abuse, and 
disputation, which is immediate fame; and he has since occupied in 
France, as the apostle of “ Realism,” a position somewhat analogous to 
that of the Preeraphaelites in England. Admiring Courbet as we heartily 
do, both from sympathy with the movement which he belongs to and on | 
compulsion from his own force, we cannot admit the analogy, however, 
without very serious restrictions. Actual resemblance in method there is | 
none Whatever: the Frenchman is the roughest of the rough, the English- | 
men the most exquisite cf the elaborated. The first paints with a scrub- 
bing-brush clotted with coarse paint and chalk-grits; the second, with a | 
fine camel's hair dipped in the choicest and purest tints of the palette. A 
more radical difference even is in the mode of looking at nature, and the 
conception of the thing tu be achieved. Courbet seems to think that 
whatever he sees is what he ought to paint; he never invents a subject, 
but copies a fact. “The Stone-breakers"’ is a couple of men breaking 
stones, painted on a large scale broadly; and absolutely nothing more. 
“The Young Village Ladies” is a conversation of these damsels with a | 
peasant-girl in a mountain valley ; a dog beside the ladies, and two cows 
beyond the intersecting stream. The merit of the picture is great; but | 
itis nothing beyond the merit of literality—the colour not even truthful. 
“The Meeting” is Courbet, on a hot day, walking a dusty country-road 
in bis shirt-sleeves, with sturdy staff and slung knapsack, who meets two 
acquaintances, one red-bearded, cone a prosaic bourgeois-looking person- 
age. It is just as any one might sve the unexciting incident, provided he 
looked merely to broad features and overlooked the details. Next come 
“The Wheat-Sifters,” ‘‘ The Spinner,” and so on; the title containing 
literally the entire subject of the picture, and the details being so gene- 
ralized as to add little or nothing to it. A head of “A Spanish Lady,” 
however, and “The Dix-Heures Rock, Loue Valley,” are admirable 
pieces of dashing sparkling colour,—the former steeped in national cha- 
racter and supple abandon; the latter a glorious snatch of landscape, 
as real as stunes and grass, of which Anthony might be proud. In 
most of the pictures the colour is low and chalky, yet dignified; 
the appreciation of general natural effects is correct; and the look of ac- | 

sories is given, however flat and hurried. Composition is not only 
neglected, but evidently eschewed; a point which shows only a half-grasp 
of Realism, as Nature, in her most casual combinations, is generally strik- 
ing and peculiar, and abhors straight rows of heads or figures almost as 
much as an eternal pyramidal composition or the flaccid waviness of a Cor- 
reggio. Courbet, by his portraits and his works, seems to us a jolly, care- 
less, pipe-smoking French painter ; a man of enormous vigour, ease, and 
will; hard-headed also and able, but by no means thoughtful. He sees as 
far into a millstone as another man—and no further; and is honest 
enough to paint, with a rough and ready freedom, exactly what he sees. 
But it never seems to occur to him that real sincerity in art must be ex- 
ercised first of all in the invention of the subject; that his function is to 
translate the sentiment of things as well as to exhibit their conformation ; 
or that love and reverence, far rather than the “ hail-fellow-well-met” 
spirit, is the true artist’s relation to Nature. ‘The vitality of the English 
Preraphaelites consists in their having remembered these fundamental 
truths. With all his shortcomings, however, and what may be called his 
impenetrable toughness, Courbet commands wonder, and merits honour, | 
He appears even to imagine himself possessed of theoretic principles, 
whereas he really owns, if we read him aright, nothing but eyes and 
hands; and, to avoid doing him any unintentional injustice, we subjoin | 
an extract from his own profession of principles. ‘ 1 have studied, apart 
from any spirit of system, and without preconception, the art of the an- 
Gents and the art of the moderns. . . . . To know, in order that I might 
beable to do, such has been my idea. To be qualified to transcribe the 
manners, the ideas, the aspect, of my time, according to my perception— 
to be not only a painter, but also a man—in a word, to practise living art 
—such is my aim.” Thise words are extracted from the catalogue of an 
exhibition of his collected works which Courbet has opened close to the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, and which contains his two most remarkable pro- 
ductions—“ The Burial at Ornans,”’ and “ The Painter’s Study, a real | 
allegory, terminating a seven-years phase of my artistic life,”—painted 
in the present year. 

rom Gustave Courbet to Jean Louis Hamon is the stride from one 
pole of art to another; from a digger’s tent to a lady’s boudoir; from 
the clenched fist, whose knuckles are yet red with knocking down a bul- 
ock, to a long, white, consumptive hand. Hamon is one of the most de- | 
licious of idyllic painters; the most charming of French classicists, the 
most child-like and child-loving of Parisians. There is just a touch in 
him of dandyism—which one has scarcely heart to condemn, Pale tints, 
faces more Vaporous than any other part of the picture—a mannerism in 
wales Jobbé- Duval, Picou, and some other painters, share—chaste, white, 
boneless forms, the nicest delicacy in touch, the most impeccable taste in 
accessory—distinguish our gentle Hamon. The “Comedy of Human 
Life, where Diogenes, Dante, Ilomer, autique warriors, litle children, 
and modern porti¢res, hover about a Punch-and-Ju ly show, seems to be 
ae too infantine for any one to take the trouble of futhoming its shal- 
cae But then there is the lovely child’s-play idyl, “ My sister is 
Gi A om. —the sweet quaint composition and innocent feeling of ‘A 
tl in charge of Children.” Both yield to “ The Orphans” ; which is | 
pwn, Se of the most placidly lovely among pictures, and somehow, | 
Mo ecause of its naive treatment, so different from what the com- | 
seutimentalist would have chosen, one of the most touching. Two | 











beautiful girls, pale in their tender bloom, with their golden hair and 
deep mourning, are in a room of the simplest elegance. One is threading 
her needle; one has fallen into slumber. Behind her their little brother 
stands on tiptoe, about to tickle the sleeper with some long grass. There 
is no mother to kiss him for being mischievous. Futile and inexpressive 
of its subject as the picture may appear from verbal description, it is 
quite the reverse in reality; solemn, hushed, and exquisitely domestic. 
Every feature of it marks the last touch of artistic refinement. 

The microscopic Meissonnier is another example of wonderful delicacy ; 
a man who elevates a diminutive canvass, with no subject, into high art 
by the perfection of his handling. As a colourist, he leaves nothing to 
complain of, unless sometimes when he a little exceeds his ordinary al- 
lowance of square inches; but colour is not the strong point. It is the 
handling and the light and shade; of which a faultless specimen is the 
picture of * A young man reading at breakfast.” Meissonnier, however, 
is too well appreciated to detain us longer. 

Bida, Thomas, Valerio, and Dehodeneq, deserve record as excellent 
Orientalists, following the path pioneered by Decamps; Fontaine, as a 
talented Realist; Janmot, for his series of *“‘ The Soul,” which, without 
much direct invention, shows great artistic ability, in some instances, ‘for 
conveying a sensation of the mystic and imaginative; Victor Muller, for 
a singularly well got-up Titianism ; and Ricard and O'Connell, as por- 
trait-painters,—the first refined and penetrative, the second coarse, but 
sometimes brilliant. 

Of the French school of landscape we have before spoken in general 
terms. Its sentiment is in the main solemn, and even gloomy ; its style 
broad, trenchant, and striking ; and it catches effects with singular readi- 
ness and power. Its strength, indeed, lies in effects rather than exact 
rendering; and this system, spite of a very pronounced generic character, 
preserves strong individuality in the several examples. The school is, on 
the whole, a noble one; which Englishmen, addicted to an opposite prin- 
ciple, are far too chary of admitting. The style is finely exemplified in 
the brilliant flock of clouds, deep and grand, which seem to advance im- 
pending over the foreground of Dargent’s “ Last Rays of the Sun—a 
Souvenir of Brittany” ; in the daguerreotypic truth of Hervier’s “ Vil- 
lage of Quevilly—Autumn effect” ; and in the struggling luminousness 
of Ziem’s “Venctian Evening.” Dark green trees, gray shadows, and 
bluish white sky, produce a startling effect in Lapierre’s “‘ Sully Avenue 
—Park of Fontainebleau”; and the two lines of gloom, a terrace and an 
arcade of trees, leave a brilliant middle distance in Trouvé’s “ View in 
Passy.”” Lambinet and Loubon take after Courbet. The power over 
peculiar effects, rendered sketchily but vividly, appears in Varennes’s 
“‘ Autumn— Morning effect,” with the dew-spangled spider-webs in the 
long grass; and in Lafage’s “ Close of Autumn,” where the grey vista 
of forest-trunks is true in idea, though expressed so hurriedly as to look 
rather an expedient than an actual atmospheric appearance. Hosts of 
other landscape-painters remain, each of whom has studied faithfully, 
and reported with vigour and animation; Théodore Rousseau, Aiguier, 
Leroux, Palizzi, Castelnau, Balleroy, Belly, St. Marcel Cabin, Simon, 
Tillot, Woets, &c. Isabey is the special and recognized professor of the 
picturesque in landscape, as Decamps in figure-subjects. 

Rosa Bonheur and Jadin are two great names in animal-painting. Of 
the lady all London has been talking of late; and we need only say that 
her “ Haymaking in Auvergne,” with its sultry depth and expanse of blue 
sky, and its richly-laden cart, is at least as fine a picture as the “ Horse- 
Fair in Paris.” Jadin, in the specialty of dog-painting, stands, to our 
apprehension, unparalleled. He seems to work as much in the spirit of 
a sportsman as of an artist; so much so that some of his pictures—and 
one especially where scores of hounds are assembled for the chase—are 
lettered all over with the names of the distinguished animals. “ Tippoo 
at the age of sixteen” is marvellous for life, force, character, and paint- 
ing; and the “ Return Home,” after a day’s hunting, is not only full of 
the most impetuous motion and spirit, but rendered quite grand in feel- 
ing by its sky flaring with “a last remains of sunset.” Troyon is an- 
other man of immense energy and skill, both in dogs and other animals 
and in out-doors effects; and Haffner, Philippe Rousseau, and Salzard, 
are such a triad of brute-painters as is not easily to be encountered out of 
prolitic France. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 6. 
[From the Official Return.) 
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ZyMotic Diseases ..ccccccccccccccccsevccesscccesccses 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or varia! 
Tubercular Diseases .. 













Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Senses 116.0 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........+++ eeeeeeee 36.2 
i »s of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 108.8 
of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digesti 64.6 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. 2.4 cscessceecevecees 11.2 
Childbirth , diseases of the Uterus, &c. .... 8.9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints 7.3 
»s of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, X&c... 2.0 
Malformations.....seees eeccesceseces ere 4.0 
26 


Premature Birth ... 
Atrophy..esccsees 


SOmnate 








BIRTHS. 

On the 29th August, at Hamilton, Bermuda, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Whit- 
tingham, C.B., Twenty-sixth Cameronians, of a daughter. 

On the 4th October, in Wilton Crescent, the Wife of H. Lowther, Esq., M.P., of 
a son. 

On the 4th, at Culzean Castle, the Marchioness of Ailsa, of a daughter. 

On the 5th, at Waresley House, Worcestershire, the Lady Henley, prematurely of 
a son, who survived his birth only a few hours. 

On the 5th, at Sheringham Hall, Norfolk, the Wife of H. R. Upcher, Esq., ofa son. 

On the 6th, at Croxley Cottage, near Rickmansworth, Herts, the Wife of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kelly, H.M.’s Thirty-first Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Kineton, the Right Hon. Lady Willoughby de Broke, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Eton College, the Wife of the Rev. J. E. Yonge, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 11th July, at Moulmein, Lieutenant MacMahon, Thirtieth Regiment 
M.N.I1., to Horatia Anna, third daughter of the late Commander Arthur Davies, 
K.N., and Elizabeth, bis wife, niece of Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. 

On the 3d October, at Vallengin, Canton of Neuchatel, Switzerland, Charles 
Joseph La Trobe, Esq. late Lieutenant-Governor of the colony of Victoria, Aus 
tralia, to Rose Isabelle, widow of the late Auguste Louis de Meuron, of La Rochette, 
Neuchatel. 

On the 4th, at Hunstanton, Norfolk, the Rev. S. R. Carter, B.D., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Emanuel! College, Cambridge, and Rector of Brantham, Suffolk, to Myre 
tilla, eldest daughter of J. I. Carver, Esq., of Hunstanton. 
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On the 4th, at East Parade Chapel, Leeds, John Wrigley, eldest son of William 
— — + Of Huddersfield, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Edward Baines, 

+» 0! $s. 

‘On the 9th, at Cramlington Church, Northumberland, Alexander Harley, Esq., 
Portrack, Dumfries, to Catharine Allan, eldest daughter of Edward Potter, Esq., 
of Cramlington House. 

On the 9th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Melville Portal, Esq., M.P., to the 
Lady Charlotte Elliot, daughter of the Earl of Minto. 

On the 9th, at Challacombe, Charles Pine Coffin, Esq., of East Down House, 
Devonshire, and of Impington Hall, Cambridge, to Margaret Juliana, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. William Carwithen, D.D., Rector of Stoke Climsland, Cornwall. 

On the 10th, at Ivy House, Stranraer, Maurice Cole, Esq., of Paston Hall, North- 
amptonshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General M‘Nair, C.B. 

n the 10th, at Edinburgh, Sir Benjamin F. Outram, C.B., Inspector of Fleets and 
Hospitals, R.N., to Sally, daughter of the Joseph Outram, Esq., of Glasgow. 

On the llth, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, William Townley Mitford, Esq., 
of Pitt’s Hill, to Margaret, second daughter of Lord Kenyon. 

DEATHS. ; 

On the lst August, at the Navy Hospital, Vancouver’s Island, George Kellie Mac- 
aulay, Chief Engineer of H.M.S. Brisk, second son of Dr. Alexander Macaulay, 
formerly of Edinburgh ; in his 34th year. : 

On the 24th September, at Scutari, on board the Orinoco, of epilepsy, Miss Clough, 
one of the lady nurses from Balaklava. 

On the 27th, at Spixworth Rectory, Norfolk, the Rev. G. Howes ; in his $3d year. 


| Edwards, promoted. 


Cuddy, killed in action; Ensign A. S. Young to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Morgan; Ensign J. H. H. Landon, from the Hereford Militia, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase; G. D. Lys, Esq. to be Paymaster, vice M ll, appointed to a 
Depot Battalion. 58th Foot—Lieut. G. H. Wynyard to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Balneavis, who retires. 60th Foot—Ensign M. Tilford to be Adjt. 62d Foot— 
Lieut. C. C. Cubitt to be Capt. without purchase, vice Cox, killed in action. To be 
Lieutenants, without'purchase—Ensign W. L. R. Scott, vice Cubitt; Ensign A. F. 
Walsh, vice Blakiston, killed in action. To be Lieutenant, by purchase—Ensign C, 
F. Holder, vice Dickson, promoted. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Lieut. A. 
G. Keen, from the 2d Stafford Militia; Lieut. J. O’Hara, from the Antrim Militia 
Artillery, vice Walsh; G. A. Crickett, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Scott. 68th Foot—Ensign Reginald Brocas to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
7lst Foot—Staff-Surgeon of the Second Class William 
Simpson, M.B. to be Surgeon, vice Dods, appointed to the Staff. 77th Foot 
—Lieutenant Charles E. Knight to be Capt. without purchase, vice Pechell, killed 
in action; Ensign C. B. Saunders to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Knight; En- 
sign R. B. Hill, from the 36th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Richards, who re- 
tires; J. Jordan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Saunders. 82d Foot— 





| E. S. Mason, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase ; Lieut. C. E. G. Browne to be Adjt. 


On the 30th, at Inverinate, Lochalshe, N.B., from falling over a cliff into the sea, | 


Lavinia Mary, wife of Alexander Matheson, Esq., M.P., and sister of the late Lord 
Beaumont. 

On the Ist October, on board the Indiana, at Spithead, from wounds received in 
the trenches at Sebastopol on the 24th of August, Captain the Hon. Robert Drum- 
mond, of the Coldstream Guards, second son of the Earl of Kinnoull; in his 2ith 

ear. 
. On the 2d, in Sloane Street, Colonel Dalmer, brother of the late General Dalmer. 

On the 3d, at Scrayingham Rectory, Christiana F. Douglas, the wife of the Rev. 
W. F. Douglas, and eldest daughter of the late Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert 
Stopford. 

On the 3d, at Geneva, William Romilly, Esq., eldest son of the late Sir Samuel 
Romilly ; in his 57th year. 

On the 5th, Rear-Admiral the Hon. William Henry Percy. 

On the 6th, in Portman Square, John Lloyd Clayton, Esq., third son of the late 
Sir William Clayton, Bart., of Marden Park, Surrey, and of Harleyford, Bucks. 

On the 8th, John Dent, Esq., of Worcester, and of Sudeley Castle, Gloucester- 
shire; in his 78th year. 

On the 8th, at Bath, William Hungerford Colston, D.D., fifty-seven years Rector 


The proper designation of the Ensign appointed on the 3d 

83d Foot—Capt. the Hon. E. J. W. Forester, from half- 
pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice G. F. Moore, who exchanges. 85th Foot—Ensign 
B. Reeves to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Athorp, promoted. 87th Foot—Second 
Lieut. the Hon. D. G. Osborne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice A. Steuart, who re- 
tires. 90th Foot—Brevet-Col. M. C. D. St. Quintin, from half-pay Unattached, to 
be Lieut.-Col. vice Deverell, who exchanges; Major W. P. Purnell to be Lieut.-Col. 


vice Maule, promoted. 
Sept. is C. T. B. Spiller. 


| by purchase, vice Brevet-Col. St. Quintin, who retires ; Capt. R. Grove to be Major, 


of West Lydford, Somerset, and for the same period an active Magistrate and | 


Deputy-Lieutenant for the county; in his 82d year. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, Oct. 9.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. Robert, Earl of Kings- 
ton, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut. vice Sherwen, promoted, without purchase, 
to an Unatt. Company; Cornet A. J. P. Wadham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice the 
Earl of Kingston, who retires. 2d Drag. Guards—Quartermaster 8. Calvert to be 
Cornet, without purchase ; Cornet S. Calvert to be Adjt. vice Price, promoted; Re- 
gimental Sergt.-Major W. Rae to be Quartermaster, vice Calvert, appointed Cornet 
and Adjt. 3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—To be Lieutenants, without purchase— Lieut. 
H. F, Richmond, from 10th Light Drags.; Cornet H. W. Berkeley. 
Guards--Cornet H. Nicholl to be Lieut. without purchase. 2d Drags.—Lieut. R. 5. 
Hunter to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Boyd, dec.; Cornet N. 
Mills to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hunter. 4th Light Drags.—Cornet and 
8ub-Lieut. Lord Ernest M‘D. Vane-Tempest, from the 2d Life Guards, to be Cornet, 
vice Booth, promoted; G. Paxton, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Hunt, 
my ne 9th Light Drags.— Cornet W. B. Gifford, from the 7th Drag. Guards, to 

Cornet, without purchase, vice Jones, promoted. 13th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. 
Davis to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hon. J. W. H. Hutchinson, dec.; Cornet 
H. O. Munn to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Davis; Cornet and Adjt. G. Gard- 
ner to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet T. P. Gratrex to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Munn, whose promotion by purchase, on Sept. 25, has been cancelled. 14th Light 
Drags.—Cornet L. Mackenzie to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mayne, promoted 
in the 3d Light Drags. 15th Light Drags.—To be Lieutenants, without purchase— 
Lieut. J. A. Clark, from 10th Light Drags.; Lieut. C. Steel, from 12th Light Drags. 

Royal Engineers—The name of the Gent. Cadet appointed Lieut. in the Gazette of 





7th Drag. | 
out purchase, 


Aug. 17, with date of Aug. 1, is R. G. Thorold, and not R. G. Thorald, as previously | 


stated. 

Grenadier Guards—Ensign and Lieut. J. B. B. Coulson to be Lieut. and Capt. 
by purchase, vice Hon. F. Ponsonby, promoted ; Lieut. the Hon. A. Annesley, from 
the 92d Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Coulson. Coldstream 
Guards—The name of the officer appointed Adjt. Oct. 2d is A. J. Fremantle, and 
not Freemantle, as previously stated. Scots Fusilier Guards—Ensign and Lieut. C 
G. Tottenham to be Lieut. and Capt. without pur. vice Buckley, killed inaction, Ist 
Foot—Lieut. J. Deacon to be Paymaster, vice Espinasse, who retires upon half- 
peri Lieut. F. P. Muller to be Adjt. vice Brown, promoted. s 


3d Foot—T. J. S. | 


otchkin, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Heywood, promoted ; Assist.- | 


Surg. T. Dolan, from the Sta 
7th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign J. A. Gardner, vice 
Wright, killed in action ; Ensign H. J. Barnard, vice Colt, killed inaction. To be 
Ensigns, without purchase—Lieut. A. Tibeaudo, from the 6th Royal Lancashire 
Militia, vice Gardner ; G. J. Franklin, Gent. vice Barnard. To be Adjutant—Lieut. 
J.H. Waller, vice Hobson, killed in action. 9th Foot—Ensign H. Gipps to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Bedford, appointed to the 92d Foot; J. 8. Jeffares, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gipps. 12th Foot—T. H. Oliver, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Terry, appointed to the 25th Foot. 
—Sergt.-Major F. Rance to be Ensign, without purchase. 
M. Westropp, from the 76th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col, 
Jackson, who retires. 20th Foot—S. Egan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
2lst Foot—To be Lieutenants, by purchase— Ensign T. H. Sherwood, vice Sheffield, 
agg ge Ensign H. de Montfort, vice L. T. Clark, who has retired. 23d Foot— 
fo be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign P. H. Knight, vice Somerville, 
killed in action ; Ensign J. Tilly, vice Dyneley, killed in action. To be Ensigns, 
without purchase—C. J. Wrench, Gent. vice Knight ; Annesley Cary, Gent. vice 
Tilly. To be Adjutant—Lieutenant G. P. Prevost, vice Dyneley, killed in action, 
25th Foot—Ensign F. S. Terry, from the 12th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase ; 
E. A. T. Cunynghame, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Moorhead, pro- 
moted in the 92d Foot; Acting Assist.-Surg. E. P. Gamble, M.A. to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Fraser, promoted on the Staff. 28th Foot—Brevet-Major P. A. Butler to 
be Major, without purchase, vice Andrews, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. J. G. 
Turner to be Capt. without purchase, vice Butler ; Ensign M. Guard to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Turner; W. O. Bourke, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Guard, promoted. 30th Foot— Major C. Sillery to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase, vice Patullo, killed in section; Brevet-Major T. 11. Pakenham to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Sillery; M. D. Stephenson, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Deane, killed in action. 
purchase, vice Knox, promoted. 33d Foot—Ensign W. Bally to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Donovan, killed in action; W. H. Gore, Gent: to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Bally. 34th Foot—Ensign R. L. Dashwood to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Scott, promoted; C. L. Dashwood, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice R. L. 
Dashwood. 38th Foot—The Christian names of Ensign Hodges, appointed on the 
6th of September, are Thomas Trophimus. 40th Foot—Ensign R. H. Vieth, from 
the 3d West India Regiment, to be Ensign, without purchase. 41st Foot—Lieut. 
A. G. Lowry to be Capt. without purchase, vice Every, killed in action; Ensign 
S. R. R. Smith to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lowry; Lieut. M. X. Gwynne, 
from the Royal Glamorgan Light Infantry Regiment of Militia, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Smith. 42d Foot—Lieut.-Col. A. Cameron, C.B. from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Tulloch, who exchanges; William H. Spooner, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Sir P. Halkett, Bart. prom. 
43d Foot—Lieut. F. M. Colville to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stapleton, appointed 
to the Grenadier Guards; Ensign A. R. Close to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Col- 
ville; _V. Fane, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase; Lieut. R. M. Pakenham to 
be Adjt. vice Wilmot, promoted. 44th Foot—Brevet-Major T. 8. Begbie, from half- 

ay Unatt. to be Capt. repaying the difference, vice Howard, who exchanges. 49th 

‘oot—Lieut. J. Hopkins to be Capt. without purchase, vice Rochfort, killed in ac- 
tion; Ensign E. D. Astley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice C. Fitzgerald, whose pro- 
motion, by purchase, on the 10th Nov. 1354, has been cancelled. 53d Foot—Ensign 
T.C. Ffrench to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Humfrey, appointed to the 92d 
Foot; J. Miller, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice T.C. Ffrench, 55th 
Foot—Lieut. G. A. Morgan to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col, 





, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Day, appointed to the Staff. | 


lith Foot | 
19th Foot—Lieut. W. | 


| Wraxall, Esq. 


by purchase, vice Purnell; Lieut. J. C. Rattray to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Preston, killed in action. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns W. H. L. 
Carleton, vice Rattray; R. H. Synge, vice Swift, killed in action; H. Bingham, vice 
Wilmer, killed in action. To be Ensign, by purchase—J. V. H. Rees, Gent. vice 
Moultrie, promoted. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Lieut. J. W. Knox, from 
the 5th Middlesex Militia, vice Carleton; G. E. Perryn, Gent. vice Synge; H. B. 
Savory, Gent. vice Bingham. 92d Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase— 
Ensign F. Pike, from the 96th Foot; Lieut. C. A. Humfrey, from the 53d Foot; 
Lieut. C. J. R. Bedford, from the 9th Foot. 94th Foot—To be Ensigns, by pur- 
chase—R. S. B. Leech, Gent. vice Rolls, promoted; W. Clegg, Gent. vice F. H. 
Elliot, promoted. 95th Foot—Lieut. J. Sexton to be Adjt. vice Braybrooke, who re- 
signs the Adjutancy only. 96th Foot—Lieut. W. A. Kirk, from Paymaster, 16th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Archer, who retires upon half-pay; Ensign G. I. Thompson 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kirk, who retires; E. Johnston, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Pike, promoted in the 92d Foot. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. the Hon. L. W. Milles, from the 96th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Clifton, who retires. 

Ist West India Regiment—The Christian names of Ensign Samson, appointed on 
the 25th Sept. are Alexander Milburn Wellington. 

Gold Coast Corps—K. Saunders, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Wright, who resigns, 

Turkish Contingent—W. Frankish, Gent. to have the local rank of Acting-Assist.- 
Surg. in Turkey, while employed with the Turkish Contingent; J. Falls, Esq. to be 
Paymaster to the Irregular Cavalry attached to the Turkish Contingent. 

British Italian Legion—G. W. Chasseaud, Esq. to be Paymaster. 

Unattached—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A. Cameron, C.B. 42d Foot, to have 
his brevet rank converted into substantive rank, in conformity with the Royal War- 
rant of the 6th of Oct. 1854; Lieut. M. White, trom the 76th Foot, to be Capt. with- 


Staff— Major J. M. B. Neill, 40th Foot, to be Deputy-Adjt.-General to the troops 
serving in Australia, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army, vice Macarthur, 
placed on the Staff, with the local rank of Major-General. 

Hospital Staff—G. A. Henty, Gent. to be Purveyor to the Forces; Surg. G. D. 
Dods, M.D. from the 71st Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Simpson, 
appointed to the 7Ilst Foot; Assist.-Surg. W. H. Day, from the 3d Foot, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Divorty, appointed to the llth Foot; Acting Assist.-Surg. A. W. 
P. Pinkerton, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces; J. D. Tanin, Gent. to be 
Acting Assist.-Surg.; Acting Assist.-Surg. F. W. Peskett has been struck off the 
strength of the army in the Crimea from the 7th June, and Acting Assist.-Surg. H. 
J. French from the 15th August. 

BREVET. 

For Licut.-Col. W. Turner, Bengal Retired List, recruiting for the East India 
Company’s Service at Liverpool, to have the rank of * Captain” in the army, while so 
employed ; read Lieut.-Col. W. Turner, &c., to have the rank of ** Lieut.-Col.” in 
the Army, while so employed. Brevet-Major T. S. Begbie, of the 44th Foot, to be 
Lient.-Col. in the Army. Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. S. Begbie, ef the 44th Foot, to be 
Col. in the Army. Major M. Andrews, retired full-pay, 28th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
in the army, the rank being honorary only. Lieut. J. Lyons, Royal Artillery, to have 
the local rank of Capt. in Turkey, while employed as Aide-de-camp to Col. Dickson, 
commanding the artillery force of the Turkish Contingent. Licut.-Col. J. Creagh, 
86th Foot, having completed three years’ actual service as Lieut.-Col. on the 30th of 
April 1855, to be promoted to the rank of Col. under the Royal Warrant of the 6th of 
October 1854. Col. Baron Von Stutterheim to have the temporary rank of Brigadier- 
Gen. in the British German Legion. 

The undermentioned officers, having been appointed to the Field Train of the 
Turkish Contingent, to have a step of local rank while so employed—To be Assist- 
ant-Commissaries of the First Class—T. St. G. C. RK. Thomson, Esq., F.C. L. 
To be Assistant-Commissaries of the Second Class—L. C. Tarn, 
Esq., T. Collins, Esq. To be Deputy-Assistant-Commissaries—J. G. Branscombe, 
Gent., F. G. Vick, Gent., J. M. Lloyd, Gent., J. M. Rudd, Gent., T. Pye, Gent., W. 
S. Hernsby, Esq., late Capt. British Legion, E. A. Roberts, Gent., E. P. Fletcher, 
Gent., W. C. Gordon, Gent., C. C. R. Harrison, Gent., H. Taunton, Gent. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon the death of the 
following General Officers, viz.— Major-Gen. Sir R. Nickle, Gen. Sir G. Napier, Gen. 
H. D'Oyly—Major-Gen. Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B. the senior supernumerary General Of- 


| ficer, to be placed on the fixed establishment of General Officers; Lieut.-Col. F.Sey- 


32d Foot—N. T. Crane, Gent. to be Ensign, by | 


| 
| 





mour, Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Col.; Major B. E. M. Gordon, 91st Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. V. F. Storey, Unatt. Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be Major. 

Lieut.-Col. E, Watt, late Bengal Light Cavalry, who has been attached to the Irre- 
gular Cavalry under Major-Gen, Beatson, to have the local rank of Col. in Turkey, 
while so employed. 

Capt. J. Young, 4th Bengal Native Infantry, who has been appointed to the Turk- 
ish Contingent, to have the local rank of Major in Turkey, while so employed. 

Memorandum—Brigadier-Gen. R. Rumley, from a Depot Battalion, has been per- 
mitted to retire upon half-pay Unatt. as a Lieut.-Col. from Jan. 26, vice Lieut.-Col. 
Horsford, appointed to a Depot Battalion. 

Wan-orrice, Oct. 12.—33d Foot—Major-Gen. C. Yorke to be Col. vice Gen. H. 
D'Oyly, dec. 








r r OT 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

ApMIRALTY, Oct. 8.—The following promotions, dated the 3d instant, have this 
day taken place, consequent on the death, on the 2d instant, of Admiral of the White 
Sir Samuel Pym, K.C.B.—Admiral of the Blue E, Hawker to be Admiral of the 
White ; Vice-Admiral of the Red J. Ayscough to be Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Ad- 
miral of the White W. Bowles, C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue the Hon. W. Gordon to be Vice-Admiral of the White ; Rear-Admiral of 
the Red Sir J. R. Rowley, Bart. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; Rear-Admiral of 
the White P. W. P. Wallis to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue C. H. Fremantle to be Rear-Admiral of the White ; Capt. the Hon. T. Best to 
be a Rear-Admiral on the Reserved List; Capt. C. R. D. Bethune, C.B. to bea 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

" . 1 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 9. 

Parrnersuirs DissoLvep.— Warburton and Co. Rochdale, machine-makers—Rad- 
cliffe and Corlet, Liverpool, tailors—Leedham and Marshall, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
stone-merchants — Leigh and Rostron, Turton, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Odams 
and Co. Leadenhall Street, merchants—Holt and Ridyard, Liverpool, corn-brokers— 
J. B. and W. H. Stringer, Sheffield, curriers—Newcomb and Jones, Kidderminster, 
carpet-manufacturers—G. and J. Reynolds, Grafton Street, Soho—Fraser and Bod- 
dington, Milk Street, stuff-merchants—Dyer and Gurdon, Boston, brewers—Samp- 
son and Co. Leeds, tobacco-manufacturers—Edwards and Thompson, Swindon, iron- 
merchants— Rowney and Co. Kathbone Place, artists’-colourmen; as far as regards 
G. E. Rowney—Pursglove and Jenner, Wartling, Sussex, farmers—Serjeant and 
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Boyce, Liverpool, shoe-manufacturers—Field and Son, Little Tower Street, mer- 
chants—Drew and Reynalds, Fore Street, stationers—Low and Co. Ludgate Hill, 
agents for American booksellers; as far as regards D. Bogue—Wills and Casson, 
Wigmore Street, jewellers. ; 

Banxrvpts.—Wi1u1am Courtney, Houndsditch, clothier, to surrender Oct. 19, 
Nov. 15: solicitors, Harrisons, Walbrook; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings —W11t1aM Atrwoop, Old Dorset Place, Clapham Road, grocer, Oct. 19, 
Nov. 22: solicitor, Murrough, New Inn; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings—Cuaries Warkinson, Bedford, draper, Oct. 18, Nov. 13: solicitors, Le- 
pard and Co. Cloak Lane, Cannon Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Cuar.tes Grossmitn, Wellington Street, Strand, soap-maker, Oct. 17, Nov. 
20: solicitor, Downes, Three King Court, Lombard Street; official assignee, Stans- 
feld—Esenezer Botton, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, soda-water-manufac- 
turer, Oct. 17, Nov. 20: solicitor, Rushbury, Surrey Street, Strand; official assignee, 
Stansfeld—Epwaxp AsnweE.t, Gosberton, Lincolnshire, grocer, Oct. 23, Nov. 15: 
solicitors, Sargent, Birmingham; Wiglesworth, Spahling ; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham—Wituiam Tuomas Stanirortnu, Sheffield, cutlery-manufacturer, Oct. 
20, Nov. 24: solicitor, Smith jun. Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, Sheftield— 
James Howarrtn, Ashton-under-Lyne, linen-draper, Oct. 19, Nov. 23: solicitors, 
Mellor, Ashton-under-Lyne; Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, 
Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Oct. 30, Tyler, Wood Street, warehouseman—Nov. 2, Dawson and 
Co. Manchester, calico-printers— Nov.'1, Worsley and Heys, Helmshore, Lancashire, 
cotton-manufacturers—Nov. 1, J. and B. Wilson, Manchester, tailors—Nov. 2, Pe- 
ters, Coventry, wine-merchant—Nov. 2, J. and W. Carver, Halifax, machine-makers. 

CrrtiricatEs.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Oct. 31, Turnell and Kahl, Fenchurch Street, insurance-brokers—Oct. 31, 
Gawan, Kent Street, Southwark, victualler—Oct. 31, Goff, New London Street, mer- 
chant—Oct. 31, Little, Deptford, builder—Oct. 31, Bickley, Lower Kennington 
Green, money-scrivener— Nov. 19, Palmer, Bristol, cattle-dealer—Nov. 5, W. and W. 
Fear jun. Bristol, sawyers—Oct. 30, Strong jun. Birkenhead, steamboat-owner— 
Nov. 8, S. and J. Fenn, Birmingham, tailors—Nov. 8, Spencer, Bilston, iron-founder 
—Nov. 8, Robinson, Brewood, Staffordshire, maltster—Nov. 15, Levy, Worcester, 
elothier—Nov. 15, Whitaker, Walsall, draper—Nov. 15, J. and R. Dent, Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire, builders. 

Decrarations oF Divipenps.— Evans, Hampton Court, hotel-keeper ; first div. of 
3jd. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays; Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Turner, Hedge Row, Islington, linen-draper ; first div. of 4s. Wednesday 
next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Ashton and 
Spriggs, Aldermanbury, warehousemen ; fourth div. of 1d. and second div. of 1s. 1d. 
on the estate of S. Spriggs, Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; 
Edwards, Sambrook Court— Robinson, Grand Junction Terrace, Edgeware Road, 
upholsterer ; second div. of 5jd. and 5s. 5jd. on new proofs, Wednesday next, and 
three subseq Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court R. and J. W. Crichton, 
High Street, Newington Butts, upholsterers ; first div. of 10d. Wednesday next, and 
three subsequent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Turner, Crewkerne, 
Somersetshire, currier; first div. of 3s. Old. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Greenslade, Oakford, Devonshire, farmer; first div. of 3s. 8}d. any Tues- 
day or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Brooks, Weston-super-Mare, wine-merchant ; div. 
of 1s. 10d. any Wednesday ; Miller, Bristol. 

Scotcn Sequesrrations.— Rennie, Glasgow, grocer, Oct. 18—M'‘Bain, Ruthrieston, 
Aberdeenshire, shoe-maker, Oct. 16—Afleck, Glasgow, pawnbroker, Oct. 16—Waugh, 
Barr, Aryshire, farmer, Oct. 19. 








Friday, Oct. 12. 

PartNersurrs Dissor.vep.—Macnamara and Co. Barbados—W. and J. Myatt, 
Deptford, market-gardeners— Rayner and Ainley, Huddersfield, whitesmiths—Bur- 
ton and Davy, Baker Street Bazaar—Low and Gardener, Cheltenham, photographers 
—Sames and Mason junior, Liverpool, oil-merchants— Turner and Son, Honduras 
House, Hoxton, cabinet-makers— Butcher and Russell, Skinner Street, City, coal- 
merchants— Lownds and Lloyd, Sheffield, provision-merchants—Gilling and Bernard, 
Wells, Somersetshire, attornies— Higgins and Chamberlain, Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
attornies— Davies and Son, Shrewsbury, ironmongers—Vicars and Gocher, Reading, 

lumbers—Habgood and Wane, Northleach, linen-drapers—Ridge and Moore, 

Lilton-next-Gravesend, surgeons—Southcombe and Slade, Stoke-under-Hambdyn, 
Somersetshire, linen-drapers —Rooney and Co. Battersea, veneer-sawyers ; as far as 
regards E. J. Rooney—Amory and Co. Sheffield, whitesmiths— Pollard and Hollings, 
Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, attornies—Potts and Ellams, Manchester, 
agents—Nolting and Co, St. Thomas’s, West Indies—Remington and Co. Bom- 
bay, merchants; as far as regards J. R. Hadow—Williams and Hughes, 
Carnarvon, booksellers—Newton and Hofland, King’s Cross, potato-salesmen— 
Leathers and Joseph, Great Wotton, Devonshire, brick-makers—Kirby and 
Clark, Eye, milliners—C. and C. Morgan junior, Hopton, Suffolk, surgeons—Lafonne 
and Son, Liverpool, tanners—How and Son, Bideford, timber-merchants— Boughton 
and Hiatt, Tunstall, mercers— Brown and Longworth,}Huddersfield, woollen-cloth- 
merchants—Goldsworthy and Phillips, M ster, cc issi gents— Walton 
and Preston, Stockton-upon-Tees, musicsellers—Shirtcliff and Cotton, Lough- 
borough, machine-makers—Barker and Son, Wolverhampton, patent-spindle- 
manufacturers; as far as regards E. Barker—Elworthy and Hill junior, Crediton, 
coal-merchants—T. and J. Turner, New Gloucester Street, Hoxton, chair-manufac- 
turers— Campbell and Co. Friday Street, silk-manufacturers ; as far as regards P. 
Campbell— Brogden and Sons, Glamorganshire Ironworks ; as far as regards Sir R. 
Price—Corsar and Sons, Arbroath, merchants; as far as regards P. Corsar. 

Bankruptcies ANNULLED.— Vous Satmon, Brick Lane, Spitalfields, boot-manu- 
facturer—Neuemian Joun Reep, Marlborough, brewer. 

Bankrupts.—Atrrep Warts and Tuomas Wuitmey, Southampton, carpenters, 
to surrender Oct. 24, Nov. 20: solicitors, Paterson, Bouverie Street; Mackay, South- 
ampton; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joux Tuomas Arcuer, Porto- 
bello Lane, Notting Hill, victualler, Oct. 24, Nov. 23: solicitors, Futvoye and Co. 
John Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— Pamir 
Statrer, Woodstock, inn-keeper, Oct. 31, Nov. 23: solicitors, Ford and Lloyd, 
Bloomsbury Square ; Bartlett, Abingdon ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street 
—Danier Benjamin Herts, Sidney Square, Mile End, commission-agent, Oct. 24, 
Nov. 23: solicitor, Sydney, Jewry Street ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street 
~—Joseru Lirr_erorp, High Street, Marylebone, coach-builder, Oct. 23, Nov. 22: 
solicitor, Prall jun. Essex Street ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury— WILLIAM 
Wricut, Loughborough, miller, Oct. 23, Nov. 13: solicitor, Inglesant, Lough- 
borough; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Rosert Joun ENGLAND and 
Tuomas Aveustus Garrarp, Bristol, druggists, Oct. 26, Nov. 23: solicitors, Sole 
and Turner, Aldermanbury; Brittan and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, 
Bristol—Ricnarpv Barertey Fietrcner, Shaw Edge, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, 
Oct. 26, Nov. 16: solicitors, Cobbett and Wheeler, Manchester; official assignee, 
Hernaman, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Nov. 3, Lillicrap, Bishopsgate Street Without, grocer—Nov. 5, 
Butcher, Lichfield, coach-builder— Nov. 5, Barber, Burslem, iron-master — Nov. 6, and 
Dec. 4, Williams and Co. Newport, Monmouthshire, bankers—Nov. 5, E. and E. F. 
=e, Bath, auctioneers—Nov. 1, Williams, Llanasa, Flint, grocer—Nov. 5, 
Noble, Liverpool, shipwright. 

Certiricates.— 7» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Nov. 5, Titcomb, Clewer, Berks, builder—Nov. 5, Toynbee, Slough, horse- 
dealer—Nov. 5, Tuke, Mark Lane, wine-broker—Nov.5, Williams, Gravesend, pawn- 
broker—Nov. 5, Thorne, Queen Street Place, railway-contractor—Nov. 5, Reed, 
George Street, Mile End New Town, shaft-manufacturer— Nev. 5, Dinwoodie, Swin- 
ton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, draper—Nov. 3, Coles, Strand, dealer in waterproof- 
clothing—Nov. 5, Brown, Tooley Street, victualler—Nov. 5, Meears, Croydon, che- 
mist—Nov. 5, Wyatt, Aldermanbury, stationer— Nov. 5, Weller jun. Cholsey, Berks, 
wheelwright—Nov. 5, Walker, Wisbeach St. Peter's, stationer—Nov. 5, Paxton, 
High Street, Hampstead, auctioneer—Nov. 3, Williams, Whitstable, apothecary— 
Nov. 3, Kennedy, Aldersgate Street, printer—Nov. 3, Pates, Wallingford, grocer— 
Nov. 13, Cutlan, Newport, cabinet-maker—Nov. 12, Phillips, Weston-super- Mare, 
potter—Nov. 9, Kitts, Bolton, cotton-spinner—Nov. 13, Brierley and Arrowsmith 
jun. Manchester, silk-manufacturers—Nov. 6, Roberts, Stretford, Lancashire, 
victualler—Novy. 13, Bean, Halifax, apothecary. 

DECLARATIONS OF Divivenps.—Cartwright, Birmingham, dealer; first div. of 
2s. 10d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Hewett, Leamington Priors, brick- 
maker; first div. of ls. 8@. any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Barnsley, Ashton- 
ander-Line, tailor; first div. of 3d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Ken- 
nedy, Manchester, ivory-turner; further div. of 5d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Man- 
chester—Holder, Macclesfield, silk-throwster; first div. of 3s. 1jd. any Tuesday ; 
Hernaman, Manchester—Brooks, Salford, grocer; first div. of 8}d. any Tuesday; 
Hernaman, Manchester— Dawber, Manchester, calico-printer; first div. of 1?d. any 
Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Pierce, Manchester, merchant; first div, of 
10}. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester. 

Scorcn Sequesrrations.— Kennedy, Glasgow, metal-broker, Oct. 22—M‘Donald, 
Dunfermline, grocer, Oct, 22— Rae, Glasgow, commission-merchant, Oct. 23, 
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| Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

Sper Cent Consols......cscseseseseces| 87 87 | 86} 86 87 

Ditto for Account......... ee a 87 87 86} 86, 7’ 

3 per Cents Reduced ...... shut _ — — /85pexd. 

New 3 per Cents. .......+. shut _— _ — /sé6gex d. 87 

Long Annuities, ...... eee shut —_ —_ — | 3iexd) — 

Annuities 1885. ...... eocee shut —_— —_— _ — |l6jexd. 
nk Stock, 8 per Cent.... shut — — — DWiexd) 207 

India Stock, 104 per Cent.... — — — — 2 —_ 

Exchequer Bills, 2}4. per diem e+} 1 dis. 1 2 6 3 

Exchequer Bonds 1859 ...... one 98} 98g ong 983 98} 98h 

India Bonds, 3) per Cent ...........-++ — —_ 2 dis. — oo par 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 

Austrian .......cseeeecees 5p.Ct —_— TEBCH...ccsccccecccccsecs 4pp.ct.) —— 

Belgian ..... ee Ai of Mexican ....+.+++ eee w= 213 

Ditto...... 23— _ Peruvian... eee tie 72 

Brazilian. . --5 — | 98hexd. | Portuguese..........+. t= _—_ 

Buenos Ayres ee t— 53 Russian.... cccccececeees = 965 

Chilian..........0+ t— 99 exd. | Sardinian ecccccesceess = Ss 

Danish .. t— — Spanish ........+-06 coed = 7 

i hendpesénonses 3 81 Ditto New Deferred 3- | 19 

Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders)...24 — 64 Ditto ( Passive) ......seeeeeeeees ee _ 

auesdeceesane seveseed — | 93hexd.| Turkish ......... 6 — | 80g exd 

French ..ccseccesesecceses s=— — Venezuela ...e.eecscseeece 4“— — 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxe— 

Bristol and Exeter,....sssese0+0s — Australasia ....--ccccccceeecess Shh ea 

Caledonian ..........++ sevcees| S9hexd. British North American . oe — 

Edinburgh and Glasgo oe 5u ex d. Clty. ccccee erecccccececos 53 

Eastern Counties ...... eoees 94 Colonial......++.+00+ eee ° 193 

Great Northern...... ovccesce 85 Commercial of London, e° 31 

Great South. and West. Ireland. . 101 London.,.... eevcvccevcece teeeese tot 

Great Western .......+++ 54g London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 19 

Huil and Selby.......... 101) London Joint Stock. ....+.s0606) 31 

Lancashire and Yorkshire ...... 752 London and Westminster ...... “7 

Lancaster and Carlisle ...... seer —_— National of Ireland ........ — 

London, Brighton, & South Coast. 95 National Provincial....,. ! 73 

London and Blackwall........... 6 Oriental. ....-6seecseere ° e 403 

London and North-Western...... 92 Provincial of Ireland ...... — 

London and South-Western...... 824 Union of Australia ........ . 69 

Midland.........++.. erececescces 64] Union of London ......6+eeee0e+ | 29 

Midland Great Western (Ireland — Mixes— 

North British ......... 26 ua Fria......+.++ oeeee _ 

North-Eastern—Berwic 68 Brazilian Imperial ...... — 

North-Eastern—York...... 45) Ditto (St. John del Rey) . 28 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverham: 24} Cobre Copper.......+ cece —_ 

Scottish Central......... 100 exd. | Miscettaneovus— 

South-Eastern and Dover. 57, Australian Agricultural 284 
East India Guaranteed... ° 22 ANAdA ..-ceceeevesere 140 
Great Western of Canada ...... 233 Crystal Palace. . 2) 

Docxs— | General Steam .. . 25 

East and West India............. 1183 Peel River Land and Mineral...) —— 

London 66. ceeseseeee oo.e . 100 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. .| 65) 

St. Katherine — Royal Mail Steam .........++ +l v4 

Victoria... 66. ceeeevese e —_— South Australian .....++.-+++. oe] 35 














BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria,cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 6th day of Oct. 1855. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Government Debt.... ... £11,015,100 
Other Securities .... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 11,765,025 
Silver Bullion.......... 

£25,765,025 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .......+ss00ee08- £25,765,025 
£25,765,025 

Proprietors’ Capital’ £14,553,000 
Bo ccvcce--cesece 3,682,448 
Public Deposits* ... 7,106,524 
Other Deposits 10,837 ,643 





Seven Day and other Bills.. a: 1,012,547 
£37,192,162 


Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,413,143 


Other Securities ........ +++. 19,791,293 
BRURGS ccccocovceseseccc.cces . 5,473,470 
Gold and Silver Coin ......... 514,256 








£37 ,192,162 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pes 0 0 0 
New Dollars ........00.00eesees 0 4118 
Silver in Bars, Standard.........0 5 13 





METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 910 0... 0 
Lead, British Pig.... 2510 0 ., 26 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0... 19 


eccs 
eoco 








. 8 
. Oto 0} Rye........ 52to54 
O— 0| Barley..... 344—36 
o— 0 Malting .. 40—44 


Fine ..... 0 


o— 0 Malt, Ord... 68—73 
i — 0 
Peas, Hog.. 38— 40 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 12. 
s s. 


ee & *. © 

Maple.... 42to44 | Oats, Feed.. 25to 26 
White ... 53—56 Fine .. 26—27 
Blue ..... 50—60 Poland... 28—29 
Beans, Ticks 44 —46 Fine .. 29—30 
Harrow .. 43—44 | Potato ... 29-39 
Indian Corn 40— 42 Fine .. 30—33 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 









WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Oct. 6. 





76s, 6d. | Rye .. 50s. 10d. 
-3 0 Beans 48 10 
23 7 Peas ....... 46 2 











Wheat.... 758. 11d, | Rye.....+.. 466. 
Barley.... 35 8 Beans “284 
Oats...... 28 7 Peas ....... 42 8 
FLOUR. j 
Town-made .......++++ per sack 67s. to 75s, | 
HeEconds ....0-sccccsceceseses 60 — 65 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 0 — 0 
Norfolk and Stockton.......... 53 — 55 
American ......- per barrel 40 — 46 
Canadian, ........ eseccecce 40 — 46 


Bread, 744. to 11d. the 41b. loaf, 


PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. per doz. 
Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 5i. 38. per ewt. 
i ° ++. per cwt. 73s. to 75s. 
ccoee O = @ 






Po ccseccccce sosesee O = O 
Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. to 0s. 0d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp LeapEnnatt.* 





CATTLE-MARKET.* 
d. ad 


Heap or Catrte at Tue 









. od 6&8 a. ad. sd. 4. a, CAaTTLE-MARKET. 
Reef. 3 2to 3lWtod 4 + 3 Bto4 6to5 O Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 4-40-44 - 4 4—410—5 2 Beasts. 5,847 ..... 796 
Veal 34-4 0—4 8 + 40—4 86-5 4 Sheep .23,960 ..... 3,990 
Pork 44-5 0—5 8 40—486—50 Calves.. 206 ..... 229 
Lamb... 0 0-0 0—0 0 .... 0 O— o—0 0 Pigs... 469 «+00 250 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. w . 
Kent Pockets ..... sessceeees 848, to 105s, | Down Tegs........ ..perlb. Idd, to 15jd, 
Choice ditto - 9 — 130 Wethers 0... .6ccecececccees 12 —iM 
i . - 6 — 6 Leicester Fleeces .........+++ 135 — 0 

Farnham ditto ..... 95 — 12) Cummblng «...ccccsee ceeccece 10 — 133 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 














CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wharrecnaret. 

Hay, Good... ....e-s0+ DIBS. CO 1268... .eeeeeees DISS, 0 1205. .ecceeeesee L158, to 1268, 
Inferior........ 70 — 110 coscee OO = 90 ... + 70 — 100 
New.... — 95 « O09 — O ae. « ©@9 = 80 
Clover ....++5. ee . — 196 neceseceeee 130 — 135 - 120 — 135 
Wheat Straw ........ > ee wenn a eae 2 — 30 

OILS, GREASE, COALS. GROCERIES. 

Rape Oil ....... oveeeeesper cwt. £2 1 Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to 2s. 6d, 

Refined .. ... Congou, fine ...-...- corel OO —2 6 





9 6 
cicecsece 3 0 O 
Linseed Oil ..... scoccosee 3 83 O 
Linseed Oi! Cake .. «+-per 1000 16 0 © 
Petersburg Y. C...... 60s. 6d. to 61s. 6d. 
Town Tallow ...... 648. 0d, to 0s. Od. 
Coals, Hetton . covee «+ 228, 6d, 
Tees «.-+0+ + 228, 6a. 





Pekoe, flowery ...+...+-. 1 6 —3 6 
In Bond—Duty 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s, Od, to 90s. Od, 
Good Ordinary ......+. 50s. Od. — 53s. Od, 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 30s. 103d. 
West India Molasses ....,..228, 6d. to 238. Od. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[October 13, 1855. 





HEATRE ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


, Mr. Atrrep Wican. = a 

are : Fespectfull informed that t eatre, 

which wd my vodeeerawea during the Vacation, 
will REOPEN fe for the we Shaco on SATURDAY, 20th Octo- 
BER, management of Mr. Atrrer AN. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.— 
THIS EVENING, and every evening during the week. 
Crowded ey iy all the rank and fashion of London. 
The GRAND ELEU AN SPECTACLE OF MAGIC AND 
MYSTERY, by Prof on ANDERSON, the Great Wizard of 
the North, "in Twelve Aets, with ever-changing variety of 
——, continuous surprises, novel and extraordinary 
effects. MAGIC 3 and MYSTERY is an. entirely new enter- 
ti characteristics ee pect uliar 











phases of amusement. It is nota for 
themselves perform their parts with the principal actor, some 
of them on the stage and others in front; it is not an 
exhibition, for though everything metamorphosed 
before the eyes of the visiters no one can be ae — = 
sees any one thing; but it is. acomedy rea Smee 
the company; a melodrama replete with startling positions 
and unexpected denoucments ; a magnificent speetacie, with 
2000 of the public every night to appear as auxiliaries; and 
an extravaganza, in which all that seems to be is entirely 
the bounds of probability. Doors open each evening 
at half-past 7; commence at 8. Private Boxes, ll. 11s. 6d. 
and Ll. 1s.; to be obtained at the Box-office, or at the principal 
Libraries. Stalls, 4s. Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s. ; 
Pit, ls. ; Gallery, 6d. The Box office is open daily from 11 till 
5, under the direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fashion- 
able Morning Performance on Sarcroay, Ocrover 20th, at 2 
o’clock ; doors open at half-past 1. 


> + 
OYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS.—GRAND BABY SHOW.—On Wepvyes- 
pay and Tavaspay Next, the 17th and 1&hOcroner. Admis- 
sion ls. Gardens open at 1 o’clock—Baby Show from 2 to 4 
o’clock—Fine View of Sebastopol—An Efficient Band. For 
particulars of Distribution of Gifts, see the public bills. Pa- 
rents who wish their children to be present at this Baby 
Show must make immediate application at the Gardens, 
where particulars wiil be given.—Gifts of 5. and 3/. each. 
N.B. The Royal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, will re- 
—_— a handsome donation out of the proceeds of this Baby 
ow. 


HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 
ype one GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
every night, at 8, what he saw and did in South Africa. 
Morning “Entertainme nts every Saturday at 3 o’Clock.—Ad- 
mittance, 1s., 28.,and 3s. The Collection on view during the 


day from’ 11 to 8 "18. 
OARD OF TRADE DEPARTMENT 


OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
INSTRUCTION IN ART, 

Training School, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 
Art-Superintendent, Ricnarp Reporave, Esq. RA 
Head Master, R. Bercuert, Esq. 

The Courses of Instruction pursued in the School have for 
their object the systematic training of Teachers, male and 
female, in the prac tice of Art and in the knowledge of its 
scientific principles, with the view of qualifying them to im- 
part to others a careful art-education, to develop its relation 
to the requirements of trade and manufacture, and its appli- 
cation to the common uses of life. Special courses are ar- 
ranged in order to qualify Schoolmasters of Parochial and 
other Schools to teach elementary drawing as part of general 
education concurrently with writing. 

The instruction comprehends the following subjects: free- 
hand, architectural, and mechanical drawing, practical geo- 
metry and perspective, painting in vil, tempera, and water- 
colours, modelling, moulding, and casting. The classes for 
drawing, painting, and modelling, include architectural and 
other ornament, flowers, objects of still-life, &c. the figure 
from the antique and the life, and the study of anatomy as ap- 
plicable to art. Also, classes far instruction in the technical 
processes of China and enamel painting, drawing aud engray- 
ing on wood, and lithography in chalk and colour. The two 
last classes are four female students only. 

Hours of study—morning, 10 to3; evening,7 to 9; da‘ly, 
except Saturdays. Fees, 41. per session or part of the session. 
For evening classes only, 20. per session. 

The class for practical geometry and perspective, or that 
for moulding and casting. 2 _—e be Attended separately on pay- 
ment ofa fee of co 

Students have i pecene to the valuable collections of 
the Museum and Library either for consultation or copying, 
as well as to all the Public Lectures of the Department. 

The School for Female Students not in training is at37, 
Gower Street, Square. Superintendent, Mrs. M‘Ian. 
Fees per Session—advaneced class, 2/. and 4i. Elementary 
beg its me <2 

Other inf may be ined at the 
—- of the Head Master, Marlborough House, Pall Mail, 
ind 

















R. DE JONGH'S 


D 
IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. LETHEBY, 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical Col- 
lege of the London rayne Chemical Referee to the Cor- 
ration of London, &c. &c. &. 

“1 have frequently ‘had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver 
Oil which is sold at your establishment. I mean that variety 
which for Medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, 
Norway, and sent _ commerce with the sanction of Dr. de 
Jongh, of the Hag 

“Tn all cases I tose found it possessing the same set of pro- 

among which the p of cholaic and 














pert } 
of iodine in a state of organic combination are the most re- 


markable: in faet, the Oil corresponds in all its characters 
with that named ‘ Huile brune,’ and described as the best va- 
riety, in the masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. 

“IT 18, I BELIEVE, UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THIS 
DESCRIPTION OF OIL HAS GREAT THERAPEUTICAL POWER; AND, 
FROM MY INVESTIGATIONS, I HAVE NO DOUBT OF ITS BEING A 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED ARTICLE. 

* College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855." 

Sold oxty in bottles, capsuled and labelled ' twith Dr. de 
Jongh's Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE aRE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO .77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh’ s sole Consignees ; and by’ most respectable Chemists 
in town and eountry. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9a. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


NHANCELLORSVILLE FREEHOLD 
GOLD MINING COMPANY.—The Directors hereby 
announce to their Shareholders the arrival of the “‘ Quick- 
step * with 100 TONS OF GOLD ORE, the first consigument 
from their Mines in Virginia. 

The tests made by Messrs. Jonnsow and Matuey, Mircuett, 
Ciacoerr, Ryan, Warionrt, &c., justify the belief that at 
least 5 ounces of gold to the ton will be obtained from this 
large importation. 


By Order, W.S. TROTTER, Secretary. 
No. 1, Great Winchester Street, 
October 1855. 





N K OF DEPOS 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established a. p. 1844. 


BA 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jury. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 

application. 
> +10 yPyr 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. — 
Established 1831. 
At Ist March 1855, the amount of the 


SIT. 


Accumulated 





Capital exceeded ....0....+--cccccccecccecccecens £91°,000 
And the Annual Revenue exceeded,.......... . 163,000 
The amount paid to the representatives of deceased 

members was upwards Of ...-. 0.05606 seeeeeeceees 10,000 


This affords the strongest evidence of the ‘souliaaell pros- 
perity of this Institution, and of the immense benefit to the 
families of deceased members. 

Por Prospectuses and all information, apply to 

YILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


Sa eegate Sees, antes. _ 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 


AND RELIEF OF 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Treasurer—Renjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

Ata meeting of Governors, heid in Craven Street, on Wep- 
nespar, the 3d day of Ocroper 1855, the es of 33 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 25 wers approved, 3 rejected, 4 in- 
admis-ible, and | deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the Ist of Avevst, 46 debtors, 
of whom 42 had wives and 113 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the So- 
ciety, was 420/. 2s. 6d.; and the following 

Benefaction received since the last Report— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Tuyll, per Messrs. Coutts and Co £10 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 

























Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Strect, Strand, 

where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup 
, y, and where the Society mect on the first 

y in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, See. 

> » ~ ‘i 
912° MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
vapourizing,) with all the Age rer nts, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of 1840-"51-' and 1855, including their Gun- 
powder-Proof Solid Loe k aa Deor, (without which no Safe 





is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER'S PH(ENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 


rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 
>xr > vp roe r . 

JPEN DERS, STOVES, AND FINI 

'  IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW- 
ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 
1,2, and 3, Newman Street, and 4 and 5, Perry They 
are the largest in the world, « issortment 
of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIR E-IRONS, and GE- 
NERAL IRONMONGE «Y, as he be approached else- 
where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or ex- 
quisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. ls. to 5l. 10s ; ditto with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, SJ. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; 
Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 32. ; 
Steel Fenders from 2/. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu or- 
naments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; Fire-lrons, from 1s. d. the 
set . 48. Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth: plates. 
these very reduced charges— 














| Structin all departments of agriculture and in the 


RM Y ‘ONTRACTS. 


es ae at Office, No. 5, New Street, 
Spring Gardens, 10th October 1855. 

Notice is hereby given to all persons desirous of contract- 
ing to supply such quantities of BREAD, t seconds,” 
MEAT, OATS, and FORAGE, as may be required for Her 
Majesty's Land Forces in Quarters and Barracks, in the 
counties of England severally, in Waies, in North Britain, in 
the Isle of Man, and in the Channel Islands, and also, dis- 
tinctly and separately for the troops at Aldershott in the 
county of Hants, for SIX MONTHS from the Ist of December 
next, inclusive— 

That proposals in writing, sealed and marked on the out- 
side “Tender for Army Supplies,” will be received at the 
Commissariat Office, No. 5, New Street, Spring Gardens, until 
Tuensvay the Ist day of N VEMBER NEXT, at 12 o'clock Noon 
—AND NO LATER. 

Printed forms of tenders, with the conditions of the seve- 
ral contracts specified, may be obtained on application to the 
Deputy-Commissary-General, at his office, as above. No 
others will be received. 


GRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—A 

4 Steward ona large property in one of the Midland Coun- 
ties, and having the ma ment of a home-farm, is anxious 
to RECEIVE a YOUNG GENTLEMAN, whom he woul 
man : 

La, Messrs. Daw- 


y 








n- 





ment of landed property.—Address to Aor 


| son and Sons, News-agents, London. 


| dered soft, 


All which he is enabled to sell at | 


Firstly—from the frequency and extent of his purchases ; | 


and 
Secondly—from those purchases being made exclusively | 


for cash. 
AS CH ANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 
—The increased and ine use of gas in private 


gas 
houses has induced WILLI AMS. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers all that is new and choice in 
Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, pas- 
sages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed 
expressly for him; these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN 


LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
_— of taste, an unequilled assortment. ey are marked 
figures, at prices proportionate with those which 


n 
have tended to make his Establishment the largest and most 
= in the kingdom, viz. from 12s, 6d. (two lizht) to 
161.1 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
—The largest as well as the choicest assortment in 
existence of FRENCH and ENGLISH MODERATEUR, 
PALMER'S, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR and other 
LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the new- 
est and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian and 
plain glass, is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, and they are ar- 
ranged in one large room, so that patterns, sizes, and sorts can 
be instantly selected. 
Real French Colza Oil, 5s. 9d. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, 9d., ‘4d. and 10¢, per Ib. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
— Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding,) 
80 arranged and classified that purchasers may casily and at 
once make their selections. 
with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
m1 

j 7) HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of «steel spring, so often hurtful in Its 
effects, ishereavoided , a soft bandage being wern round the 
body, aan the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much a ‘a closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular — be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded b ou 


¥ post, 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ond all cases of WEAK. 
pnp and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 

a light in a. and inexpensive, and are drawn 
en me mary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each; 


MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


quae returned for ev ery article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) 1,2, 
and 3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY’S PLACE. 


rec 

C:B0ccon S PATENT ASPHALTE 

ROOFING FELT has been extensively used, and pro- 
nounced efficient, and particularly applicable for Warm 
Climates. Itisanon-conductor. Itis portable, being packed 
in rolis, and not liable to damage in carriage. It effects a 
saving of half the timber usually required. It can be easily 
applied by any unpractised person. From its lightness, 
weighing only about 42lbs. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of 
carriage is small. Under Slates, &c. in Church and other 
Roofs, it has been extensively used to Regulate the Tempera- 
ture. Inodorous Felt, for damp walls; and for damp tloors 
under carpets and floor-cloths; also for lining iron houses and 
roofs. Price One Penny per Square Foot. PATENT FELTED 
SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bottoms, &c. DRY HAIR 
FELT, for deadening sound, and covering steam -boilers, pipes, 
&c. preventing the radiation of heat, thereby saving 25 per 
cent of fuel. Samples, Testimonials, and full Instructions, on 
application to Caoacon and Co. 2, Dowgate Hill, London. 





| be had at their Establishment at a moment's notice. 





MANDINE.—A beautiful hand is in- 
~ dispensable to all: itis the distinguishing mark be- 
tween refinement and vulgarity. With the aid of Amandine 
prepared by H. BREIDENBACH, every hand may be ren- 
beautiful, and white, every rude impression of 
delicacy of touch restored, 
let its present 
liic, New 


weather or hard usage removed, 
and the seal of clegance impressed upon it, 
condition be ever so unpromising. Price 2s. 6d. 
Bond Street. 


UTUMN FASHIONS—CLOAKS. 
a FARMER and ROGERS beg to announce the co 
tion of their first delivery of PARISIAN FASHIONS, 
sisting of the newest materials and most recherché de 
Their exclusive shapes, designed by their own artiste 
numerous ; and the great effect produced, with the very moc 
rate price affixed to each again make them the most 
Fashionable Cloaks of the Season.—The Great Shawl and 
Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, 175, Regent Str: et. 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
\ESSES . NICOLL employ the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in 
ermany. 
yE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporabie 






















[Cag- 





land, France, and 
ALLIED SLEE 
ONE GUINEA. 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
VESTS. 
ESTIMATES given for Military 
ing,and Servants’ Liveries. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, 


a . + 
'\LOTHING for the Approaching SEA- 
SON.—Gentlemen calling on or sending their orders to 
Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent Street and Cornbill, will find each 
article sold by them marked in plain figures, by the aid of 
which, and the ready-money system, many thousands have 
for several years past, experienced the advantages of excel- 


lence combined with true economy. 
For the sale of the patented and other garments there are 





Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 


and 22, Cornhill. 





London Depot, 47a, | accredited Agents in the chief towns of Great Britain and the 
| Colonies. 


114, 116, 118, 12, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


DAG r , sa ro 
;,XPOSITION OF LADIES’ CLOAKS 

4 AND MANTLES FOR AUTUMN y®. WINTER 
WEAR.—The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are respect- 
fully informed that the periodical supply of British and 
Foreign Cloaks and Mantles at the LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE is now complete. The Pro- 
prietors have to regret that, owing to the Artist who has 
hitherto executed Engravings of their Mantles being enzs¢ 
on other works of art, they are unable this season to furnish 
their patrons with their Autumnal Fashions in Mantles and 
Millinery; but Messrs. Jay will be happy to send specin 
for inspection (carriage free to any of their customers. 
London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247, 249, and 251 
Regent Street. 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and 
4 COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of the LON- 
DON GENBRAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose berea pnts compel them to 
adopt mourning attire, that every article of the very best 
description requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may 
The 
including 

















habitual attendance of expericneed Assistants 
Dressmakers and Milliners) enables them tosuggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made up, and a note deseriptive of the mourn- 
ing required will insure its being sent forthwith either in 
town or into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 
Jay and Co. Proprietors, 247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 


DINNEFORD'S 


+ 
Pp? RE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixneronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


> Ty r - 
O LADIES.—ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DOR, an Eastern Botanical Discovery of unfailing effica- 
cy in rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair; bestowing a 
healthy roseate hueon the complexion. ltexerts the most soc 
ing, gentle, cooling, and purifying action on the skin; and, 
its agency on the pores and minute secretory vessels, dispe!s 
all impurities from the surface, allays every tendency to in- 
flammation, and thus dissipates all Redness, Tan, Pimples, 
Botches, Spo ts, Freckles, Sunburn, Discolourations, and « ther 
Cutaneous Visitations. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per B ttle 
Cavtion—The words “ROWLAND'S KALYDOR” are 
the Wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, 
Garden, London,” in red ink at foot. Seid by them, 
Chemists and Pe ors. 
iT 


+ > +r¥ . > 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN AND 
PILLS wonderful Remedies for Kad Legs.—Thoms 
Cooper, residing at Tranmere, wasaftlicted for four years with 
an inveterate bad leg ; he tried every remedy likely to benefit 
him, both by the advice of private friends and medical assist- 
ance, but without avail ; at length he tried Holloway’s (int- 
ment and Pills, by the use of which his leg very soon wonder- 

fully improved, and uitimately a perfeet cure was effected; 
since which he hasenjoyed most excellent health. Mr John- 
































oot ts \ ’ 





ston, chemist of Tranmere, can verify thisstatement. Suld bY 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Pro‘cesser 
Hotwowar's Establishments, 2:4, Strand, London, and 5°, 

by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. 


Maiden Lane, New York ; 
Greipicr, Smyrna; and H Hoops, Malta. 
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PO 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCLY. 
will be Published NEXT SATURDAY. 
Con tENTs : 
. Life and Opinions of Huet. 
School Sermons. 
Mr. ‘Thackeray and the Newcomes.’ 
The Caldwell Papers. 
The Charities and Poor of London, 
Latin Dictionaries. 
Arago and Brougham on Men of Science. 
Pitt and Fox. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
)DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCVILI. 
is published rurs pay. CONTENTS : 
Memoirs of King Joseph. 
Political Disturbances in China, 
The Educational Census. 
The Court of Oude. 
Paragraph Bibles. 
The Plurality of Worlds, 
The Newspaper Press. 
. Tennyson's Maud, 
9. Transcaucasia. 
10, The Fathers of New England. 
ll. The Results of the Campaign. 
London: Lonemawn & Co. Edinburgh : A. & Cc. Brack. 


WESTMINSTER” REVIEW. 


Snrtaouvmotr~ 


pnererrr 


New 
Series. No. XVI. Octroper 1855, Price 6s. 
CoNnTENTS : 
1. Theism. 
2. Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
& The Position of Woman in Barbarism and among 
the Ancients. 
4. Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming. 
5. Drunkenness not Curable by Legislation, 
The London Daily Press. 


Contemporary L iters ature: ¢ 1. Theology and Phi- 
losophy —}2. Politics and Education —} 3. 
Science—} 4. Philology—} 5. History, Biogra- 


phy, Voy ages, and Travels—} 6. Belles Lettres 
—? 7. Art. 
London: J.CuHapman, 8, , King William St. Strand. 


On Oct, Ist was published, “price 5s. EVI II. of the 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 

B ConTENTS: 

. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 

. Decimal Coinage. 

. Sir G. C. Lewis on Eaily Roman History. 

. A Novel or Two. 

The Civil Service and the Competitive Principle. 

6. Tennyson's Maud. 

. The Statesmen of the Day. 

. St. Paul. 

9. The Fall of Sebastopol. 

10, Summary of Theology and Mental Philosophy. 

11. Summary of Politic al Philosophy and Economy. 
12. A List of Books suitable for Reading Societies. 

“Plenty of variety of matter and much ability in all. 
For the essays in this new * National Review,’ ‘though 
likely to be often enough read without assent to their 
opinions, are by thoughtful, able men.”— Examiner. 

“The Review itself is already numbered, we hope, 
among the established favourites of the reading public. 
Its promise of high entertainment must cause it to be 

looked for with interest even in quarters where it would 
be repudiated as a religious or political representative.” 
—Nonconformist, Oct. 10. 

“The second number of this new periodical fully 
sustains the reputation of the first. Itdisplays at least 
equal ability, and preserves the same rare and peculiar 
tone. It vindicates what it originally announced as its 
mission; and employs its asserted freedom from all 
schools or churches, whether of polities, literature, or 
theology, to select from each what is good, and to ap- 
preciate in each what is noble and redeeming.” — Econo- 
mist, Oct. 6th. 

_London : Ropert ‘Turopatp, 26 


~ 


~ 


me Ome oon 


» Paternoster Row. 


On 1 Saturday, Nov. 3, 1855, will be published, the 
First Number, price 5d, or 6d. stamped, of the 
YATURDAY "REV IEW of POLITICS, 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 

This Publication will consist exclusively of original 

matter, or of news embodied in original comments; 


and it will thus be distinguished from all existing | 


periodicals in several important respects. It will differ 
from the weekly newspapers in the exclusion of merely 
borrowed news, and from the purely literary journals 
in the admission of political discussion. It is intended 
that it shall address itself to the principal topics in the 
Political, Social, and Literary World, which will be 
impartially handled by competent writers, with that 
liberality and independence which educated and re- 
fiecting minds demand from those who assume to guide 
and represent public opinion. 

The publication of the Saturday Review is a 
to Messrs. Joun W. Parkerand Soy, West Strand; 


whom all communications and advertisements may hey | 


addressed. 

The conductors of the Sarurpay Review decline 
to receive books, prints, &c. gratuitously for review. 
As the limits of no periodical admit of a proper notice 
of all new publications, the conductors will provide for 
themselves the works which they may select for criti- 
cism. 





Just published, price 6s, No. IV. 


‘DINBURGH NEW PHIL {OSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL. NEW SERIES. 
Coxtents: 1. Professor Harkness on the Geology of 
the Dingle Promontory—2. Dr. Cobbold on a Mal- 
formed Trout. 3. Dr. Daubeny on the Influence of the 
Lower Organisms in the Production of Epidemic Dis- 
eases—4, Professors Harkness and Blyth on the Cleav- 
age of the Devonians in the South-west of Ireland—5. 
Dr. Cobbold on a New Species of Trematode Worm— 
6. Astronomical Contradictions and Geological In- 
ferences respecting a Plurality of Worlds—7. Mr. R. 
Davidson on some New Compounds of Furfurine—8. 
Mr. J. Galletly on a New Glucoside existing in the 
Petals of the Wallflower—9. Dr. Davy on Tropical Plants | 
—10. T. H. Rowney on the Composition of T wo Mineral 
Substances employed as Pigments—11. M. G. D’Ende- 
geest’s Sketch of Operations executed in the Drainage 
of the Lake of Haarlem—12. C. G. Williams on some 
of the Basic Constituents of Coal Naphtha—13. Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the late George Johnston of Ber- | 
wick—14. Professor Goodsir on the Present State of 
Organic Electricity—15. A. Murray on Electric Fishes. 
eviews. Proceedings of Societies and Scientific In- | 
telligence, 


Edinburgh : A. & C. Buack. London: Lonoman & Co. | 


| Auchester ” 


| spirit as the month of May. 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 


| HE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE, 


WITIL SKETCHES OF HIS 


AGE AND CONTEMPORARIES 


By G. H. LEWES, 


| (From published and unpublished sources.) 


Author of the “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 


London : 


*“ Goethe's heart, which few knew, was as great as his intellect, which all knew.” 
DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 


—Jcneo STILLING. 





In a Few Days, 


In Svo. with Llustrations and Maps, 


| MINNESOTA, 


AND THE FAR WEST. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
Late Civil Secretary and Saperintendent-General of Indian Affairs in Canada, Author of “‘ The Rusaian Shores 
of the Black Sea,” &e. 


(Originally published in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.”’) 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





| NEW SERIAL WORK BY_MR, CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
Uniform with “ Dombey and Son, ” © David Copper- 
field,” “ Bleak House,” &c. &c 
On the Thirtieth of November will be published d, to be 
completed in Twenty Monthiy Parts, price One 
Shilling each, the First Monthly Part of a New Work 


of Fiction, called 
i i a Ame DORR SE FT. 
Browser, 


By Cuanres Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Haptor K. 
Snapbury and Evans,tll, Bouverie Street. 
Qo! {OOL HISTORIES. Edited by 
H. Wuorre, B.A 


. Trinity College, Cambridge, Xc. 
ENGLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 189 pages, Is. 6d. 


SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 160 pages, 1s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND for SENIOR CLASSES, 401 pages, 3s. Gd. 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 483 pages, 38. 62. 
I RANCE, 389 pages, 3s. 6d. bound. 


SACRED HISTORY, 187 pages, 1s. 6¢. bound. 

OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 204 pages, 
2s. bound. 

ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 659 pages, 
7s. bound ; or in 3 Parts, sold separately, each 2s. 6d. 
bound. 
Edinburgh : O.iver and Boyp. London: 

MARSHALL, and Co, 

*,* Messrs. Otiver and Boyo’s detailed Catalogue of 

__School-b books will be sent post- -fre eon applic ation. — 


SIMPKIN, 


Price 6d. each, 

(ER ’S HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS. 
This Series of Works is intended to include plain 

and practical information on all subjects connected 
with the comforts and refinements of home. In few 
words, the object of the ‘* Household Handbooks ” is to 
explain the Science of Things Familiar in a clear and 
instructive manner, calculated to attract the attention 
and improve the condition of society generally. 

Already issued. 
No. I. Etiquette, Social Ethics, and the Courtesies of 


Nos. II. to VI. Household Medicine and Surgery, Sick- 
room Management, and Diet for Invalids. 

No, VIL. Household Cookery: Part I. Carving, Din- 
ner-Table Observances, and Kitchen Arrange ments. 

No. VIII. Household Cookery: Part 11. Soups, Fish, 
Gravies, and Sauces, 

No. 1X. Household Cookery : Part IIT. Roasting, Boil- 
ing, Stewing, Made-dishe s, Poultry, and Game. 
No. X. Household Cookery: Part iy. Vegetables, 

Omelettes, Dessert, and Wines. 
In the press. 
A Handbook of Confectionary. Price 1». 
London: Hovisrox and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row; and Wa. 8. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


1. 
HE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR 
WEST. By Acexanprer Ross, Author of “* Ad- 
ventures on the Colombia River.” 2 vols. post Svo. 
with Plates, price 21s. cloth. 
OY 


VILLETTE. By CurreR Bett. A 


New Edition, In 1 vol. price 6s. cloth. 


3. 

MY FIRST SEASON. By Bearnrice 
REYNOLDS. Edited by the Author of “ Charles 
and “Counterparts.” 1 vol. post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“A very well-written story, ingenious in its con- 
struction, bold and vigorous in its delineation of charac- 
ter, graphic in its descriptive passages, and ‘as full of 
*”. Morning Post, 

** Remarkable for a certain evidence of great power 
and much force of style; the style is very brilliant. 
Above all, the dialogues are spirited and flowing.” — 
Daily News. 

«* The story is ingenious, spirited, and well developed ; 
the dialogue sparkles with talent, and the pages are 
crowded with satirical sketching, and close, clever 
presentations of life and character, drawn with artistic 





skill.” —J’ress. 


4. 
A LOST LOVE. By Asnrorp Owen. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 

**A tale at once moving and winning, natural and 
romantic. Its deep, pure sentiment, admirable style 
and composition, will win for it a lasting place in 
English fiction, as one of the truest and most touching 
pictures ever drawn of woman's love.”— Press. 

“** A Lost Love’ is a story full of grace and genius. 
We recommend our readers to get the book for them- 
selves. No outline of the story would give them any 


| idea of its beauty.”—Athen@um. 


London: Suirn, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 


Benjamin Hall, Bart. M.P 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir 


Just published, price 4s. in cloth, 
METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 
dae: ACT for the BETTER MANAGE. 

MENT of the METROPOLIS; with Plain Ex- 
planatory Abstract of the Leading Provisions of the 
Statute, and Notes; together with the Various Por- 
tions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855, confer- 
ring extra Powers on the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
and a copious Index. By James J. Scorr, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, and of the General 
Board of Health. 

London: Kxicur and Co, 90, Fleet Street. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THE AUTHOR OF 
“VANITY PAIR,” “ THE NEWCOMES,” &c. 
On the 3lst October ‘will be published, (uniform with 

the Cheap Editions of * Vanity Fair” and “ Penden- 


nis,”) price 6s. Vol. I. 
\ ISCELLANIES. By W. M. Twacke- 
A Stories, Essays, and 








RAY. Prose and Verse: 
Sketches, Satirical, Burlesque, and Sentimental. 

The Collection will be completéd in 4 vols. The first 
will include: THE BALLADS; THE BOOK OF 
SNOBS; THE TREMENDOUS ‘ADVENTURES Or 
MAJOR GAHAGAN; THE PATAL BOOTS; and 
COX’S DIARY: each of which will, for the conveni- 
ence of Railway Readers, &c. be published separately. 
Published by Braprury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

NEW WORKS. 
Now ready at all the Booksellers, 

‘PORTING ADVENTURES IN THE 
h NEW WORLD; or Days and Nights of Moose- 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By Camrvett 





| Harpy, Royal Artillery. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


“Full of spirit-stirring adventure and useful inform- 
ation.” — Datly News. 

* To sportsmen, naturalists, and lovers of nature in 
her more romantic moods, these volumes will prove 
unusually attractive, positively fascinating indeed—so 
varied, novel, and exciting are the adventures and 


scenes they describe.”— Sun. 
\ Y EXILE IN SIBERIA. 
A 2 vols. 21s, 


By ALEXANDER Herzen. 
ERCY BLAKE; or the Young Rifle- 
= ba Capt. Rarrer. 3 — 
NEW NOVE 

{ER T R UDE; or Family Pride. 
T By Mrs. Tno.ore. 3 vols. 

“* A wonderfully interesting novel.”— Herald. 

** Brilliant and full of incident.” —Daily Nees. 


HE PRIEST’S NIECE. By the 
Author of “* Lionel Deerhurst.” 3 vols. 
“« If complication of plot and endless variety of sur- 


| prising incident can give attraction to a novel, the 


| author of ‘The Priest’s Niece’ 
| secured the 


has unquestionably 
pularity of this cleverly conceived ro- 


| manee.”—John Bull. 


\ ILLICENT; or the Trials of Life. 

a By the Author of “‘ The Curate of Overton.” 
Hurst and Biackert, Publiehers, Successors to 
Henry Corsurs, 15, Great Marlborough § nee 


rice 11s. boards, Fifth Edition, enlar 
()* THE DISEASES OF FEMAL 

a Treatise, describing their Symptoms, C — 
Varieties, and Treatment. With numerous Cases, and 
a Medical Glossary. Including the Management of 
Pregnancy and Lying-in. By T. J. Granam, M.D, 
M.R. 


“« An admirable performance.” — Bath Herald, 
“A mass of information indispensable | to those for 
whom it is intended.” — Blackwood's Lady's Magazine. 
Ry the same Author, llth Edit. with Additions. 16s, 
2, MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


A ‘comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, 
Families, and Emigrants. 

“Of all the medical guides that have come to our 
hand, this is far the best. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr, Graham’s.”— 
Banner, Aug. 1 

* Invaluable. Unquestionably the best in the lan- 
guage.” —Literary Times. 

London: Published by Sorrxix, Marswat, and Co, 
Stationer’s Court; and Loneman and Co, Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


Just —-_ _— and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.; 
post, for 13 stamps, 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for : with ample Rules for 
Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; ; together with 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
sterling happiness only attainable ‘through =e us 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. By a 
Physician. 
London: Suerwoop and Co. 23, Paternoster Row; 
Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; _and 
all Booksellers. 








+ 8vo. 
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This day, with Illustrations, by J. B. price 6s. 
HE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 
By the Author of “‘ Heartsease,” ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
On the 15th inst. in 2 vols. small square 8vo. price 10s. 
cloth, rich, with Illustrations and Introductory Essay, 


HE BALLADS OF IRELAND. 
Collected and Edited by Epwarp Hayes. 
A. Futtarton and Co. London, Edinburgh, & Dublin. 


Now ready, cloth lettered, 
EATEN PATHS FROM BOULOGNE 
to BABELMANDEB. By Epwarp Svutrivay, 
iq. Author of “ Rambles and Scrambles in North and 
South America,” ‘‘ The Bungalow and the Tent,” &c. 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 
RAND TRIUMPHAL MARCH. By 
W. R. Brave. Sixth Edition of this brilliant 
Pianoforte piece may now be had everywhere. Solo, 
. 6d. ; Duet, 3s. 6d. beautifully Illustrated. 
Cramer, Brace, and Co. 201, Regent Street. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PAMPHLET ON 

















This day i aun bing 1 b t, 8d. 

1s da $ pu » price +) or post, § 

que SIEGE AND ITS PROBABLE 
SEQUENCE. 


By “ Vigttantia.” 
. GrorcE R. Wricur, Bookseller, &c. 60, Pall Mall. 


CHEAP EDITION OF PENDENNIS. 
This day is published, in small 8vo. (uniform with 
“* Vanity Fair,”) price Seven Shillings, 
HE HISTOR OF PENDENNIS ; 
His Fortunes and Misfortunes, His Friends and 
His Greatest Enemy. By W. M. THackeray. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S GEOLOGY. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, p 
A MANUAL of GEOLOGY, Practical 
and Theoretical. By Jonn Partutrs, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.G.8. —— in Geology in the University of 
Oxford. With numerous Engravings. 
London and Glasgow : Ricuarp Grirrin and Co. 














ORR’S HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS. 
_In 1 vol. feap, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
I OUSEHOLD MEDICINE and SUR- 
GERY. _ Sick-room Management, with Diet for 
Invalids. By J. 8. Busuyax, M.D. 
London: Houston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row; and Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


ORR’S ee -- ¢ HANDBOOKS. 


rice ls. 
q TIQUETTE of SOCIAL LIFE, COUR- 
4 TESIES of SOCIETY, and DINNER-TABLE 
OBSERVANCES. 
London: Hovtston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row; and Ws. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 














ORR’S HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


I OUSEHOLD COOKERY, CARVING, 





and ETIQUETTE of the TABLE. With Di- 
— how to give a Dinner of from Four to Forty 
overs. 
London: Hov.ustow and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row; and Wa. 8S. Oxr and Co. Amen Corner. 


This NG is NS OF CT 6s. 

HE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE. By 
Joun M. Asurey, Gonville and Caius College, 
oe late Lecturer on Chemistry at the Hun- 
terian School of Medicine, and at the Royal Polytechnic 

Institution, London. 
Cambridge: DeicutToy, Bett, and Co. 

Beit and Davpy. 


This vi published, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
7“ EAR-BOOK of COUNTRY 

LIFE; descriptive of English Scenery, Indica- 
tions of the Seasons, Instincts of Domestic Animals, 
Habits of Birds, Rustic Employments, Rural Sports, 
and Pictures of Rural Life in England. In Prose and 
Verse. The Prose Descriptions by Tuomas MILLER, 
Author of **A Day in the Woods,” and other Works. 
Illustrated by J. Birket Foster. 

London: Hovutston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row; and Wm. S. Orn and Co. Amen Corner. 


Just published, in crown 8yo. price 6s. cloth, 
LENHAM; or What Came of 
Troubling the ee. A Story founded on Facts. 


y E. Exxiorr, 
London : Published by W. and F. G. Casu, 5, Bishops- 
gate Street Without. 
“The tale is told in an easy and pleasing manner, 
which carries the reader along, without jarring against 
his sense of the natural and the probable.” —ZEconomist. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised 

REEK EXTRACTS, chiefly from the 

Attic Writers; with a Copious Vocabulary and 

Analytical Index. For the Use of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

*.* The entire Text has been revised with the utmost 
care ; a reference to the original has been appended to 
every extract; and the Vocabulary has been accented 
throughout. 

Edinburgh: Oxtver and Boyp. London: SimpxKIN, 
MaRsHALL, and Co. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S MANUALS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
i or 2s. sewed, 
M ANUAL of ASTRONOMY. By the 
i Rev. Josepu A. Gatpraitu, M.A, and the Rev. 


Samvet Havenron, M.A. Fellows and Tutors, Trin. 
Coll. Dublin, 





London: 














Already published, 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC (New and Improved 
2s. 


Edition) 


MANUAL of MECHANICS... 77272 G00 [25522221 2s: 
MANUAL of OPTICS............: i evcatiant a 


MAN UAL of HYDROSTATICS.,. * algae bes: 
“Omen of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (New 
it. 


MR. BENTLEY'S | 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. | 
| 








I. 
CAPTAIN PEARD’S CAMPAIGN IN | 
THE CRIMEA. Small 8vo. 6s. 
1. 
| LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HENRY RBUN- 
BURY’S NARRATIVES OF PASSAGES IN THE 
LAST GREAT EUROPEAN WAR.  8vo. with 
Maps. 
ur. 
THE DRUSES OF THE LEBANON; 
their Manners, Customs, and History. With a Trans- 
lation of their Religious Code. By George Wasu- 
inGTon CHasseaup. 8vo. with Map. 


Iv. 

PROFESSOR CREASY’S HISTORY OF 

THE OTTOMAN TURKS. From the Foundation 

of their Empire to the Present Time. S8vo. wit 

Maps. l4s. The Second and Concluding Volume 
will be published immediately. 


v. 

MR. WRIGHTSON’S HISTORY OF 

MODERN ITALY. From the First French Revo- 
lution to the Year 1850. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DR. DORAN’S HABITS AND MEN. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


vil. 


POET GRAY WITH MASON. 
J. Mrrrorp. Second Edition, with upwards of 60 
pages of additional matter. 8vo. 15s, 


vu. 

M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL AND THE ENGLISH COMMON- 
WEALTH TO THE DEATH OF CROMWELL, 

| ‘Translated by A. R. Scopie. Second Edition, 2 vols. 

8vo. % 





~ 


| MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE’S LIFE IN | 


THE CAMP, AND THE ZE- 


THE MISSION, 
lis. 


NANA, Second Edition, 2 vols. with Plates. 


| MR. 
AND SEBASTOPOL. 
7s. 6d. 


MR. KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA COM- 


| xt. 
MAJOR-GENERAL 
SHOOTING SCENES IN THE 
CHINESE TARTARY, LADAC, THIBET, 
CASHMERE, &c. Royal 8vo. with numerous Illus- 

| trations. 21s. 


| XIII. 
REV. CHARLES FORSTER’S ONE 
PRIM-EVAL LANGUAGE, 
With many coloured Lithographic Illustrations, 
Wood-cuts, and other Plates. 21s, each Part. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. 


MARKHAWM’S 


| xIv. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMORIALS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. The Fourth and Conclud- 
ing Volume will be published immediately. 


xv. 

M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH REVOLUTION OF 1640 TO THE DEATH 
OF CHARLES I. Translated by A. R. Sconie. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 23s. 


SOMETHING ON THEM. Second Edition, crown 


8vo. Ss. 


MR. JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF THE 


New Edition, revised, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
XVIII. 
MR. SULLIVAN’S SPORTING IN 
CEYLON. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XIX. 
MRS. MOODIE’S ROUGHING IT IN 
THE BUSH. Third Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
XX. 
M. LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CE- 
—_ CHARACTERS. Second Edition, 2 


XXI. 
LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY’S OUR ANTI- 
PODES ; or Residence and Rambles in the Australa- 
sian Colonies. Third Edition, 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. 145s. 


F. S LARPENT'S JOURNAL, kept 


at the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington during the 
Peninsular War. ‘Third Edition, 8vo. 15s, 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF HER LITERARY LIFE. Second Edition, 2 
vols. with Portrait. 2ls. 


XXIV. 

REV. J. E. RIDDLE’S HISTORY OF 
THE PAPACY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE REFORMATION, 2 vols, 8vo. 


24s, 





New Burlington Street, October 1855. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE) 


Edited by the Rev. | 


| 8vo. 


xX. 
SCOTT’S VISIT TO THE CRIMEA | 


HIMALAYAS, | 


Parts I. II. and III. | 


DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS, WITH | 


COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS, } 


NEW WORKS, 


To be PUBLISHED in OCTOBER 
and NOVEMBER. 


1 


A Portion of the JOURNAL kept by 
THOMAS RAIKES, Esq. from 1831 to 1847. Vols. I. 
and II, Post 8vo. [Jn November. 


2. 
The PAST CAMPAIGN. By N. A. 


WOODS, late Special Correspondent of the Morning 


Herald at the Seat of War. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(In November. 


3. 

RUSSIA, its RISE and REVOLU- 
TIONS, TRAGEDIES, and PROGRESS. By the 
Rev. T. Mitner, M.A. Author of “The Baltic” and 
“The Crimea.” Post 8vo. (In November. 

4. 
Completion. 


MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 


CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord Joun Russett, M.P. Vols. vit. and VIII. Post 
8vo. (In November. 


5 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRIT- 
INGS of JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Joun Ho1- 
LAND and James Everert. Vols. III. and IV. Post 
8yvo. [Jn November. 


6. 
ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


Translated by Rear-Admiral Smytu; assisted by Ro- 
bert Grant, M.A. Vol.l. 8vo. (in November. 


A SECOND JOURNEY round the 


WORLD. By Madame Ipa Preirrer. 2 vols. post 
[In November. 


8. 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES collected 
during a WINTER TOUR in EGYPT and the HOLY 
LAND. By A. Srernmetz Kennarp, Post 8vo. 

(In October. 


9 


EIGHT YEARS’ WANDERINGS in 
CEYLON. ByS. W. Baker, Author of “The Rifle 
and the Hound inCeylon.” 8vo. with 6 coloured Plates. 
Price lis, [On Wednesday next. 


10. 
The Traveller’s Library. 
PICTURES from CUBA. By Witttam 


H. Hvuatsvr. 16mo. price 1s. [On the 31st inst. 
ll. 
Illustrated Edition. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With 


12 fine Steel Plates, from Original Designs by 


COPE, MACLISE, 
CRESWICK, MILLAIS, 
EGG, MULREADY, 
FRITH, SANT, 
FROST, STONE, and 
HORSLEY WARD. 


Square crown 8vo. uniform with ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” 
[In November. 
12. 

CONVERSATIONS on HARMONY. 

By the Author of “‘ Conversations on Botany.” 8vo. 
Evert week. 
13. 

The LIFE of LUTHER, in 48 Histori- 
cal Engravings. ByG.Kixie. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Hare and Susanna WinKwortH. Square 
crown 8yo. [in November. 


14. 
The LIFE and TRAVELS of HERO- 
DOTUS in the FIFTH CENTURY before CHRIST. 
By J. T. Wneeer, Author of ‘* The Geography of He- 


| rodotus.” 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


[On Wednesday next. 


15. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
With 16 coloured Maps, engraved by E. Weller. Royal 
8vo. half-bound. (Nearly ready. 


16. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
JERSEY. By C. L. Quesne, Esq. Jurate of the Royal 
Court, and Member of the States, 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 
17. 

The ART of PERFUMERY, and the 
METHODS of OBTAINING the ODOURS of 
PLANTS. By G. W. S. Presse, Analytical Chemist. 
Fcap. 8vo. [In a few days. 
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